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BY REV. W. W. HIBBEN. 
“Tf in one poor bleeding bosom 
I a woe-swept chord have stilled; 
If a dark and restless spirit 
I with hope of heaven have filled ; 
If I’ve made, for life’s hard battle, 
One faint heart grow brave and strong— 
Then, my God, I thank thee, bless thee, 


For the precious gift of song.” CuiTwoop. 


“And thou art gone! sweet daughter of the lyre, 
Whose strains we hoped to hear thee waken long ; 
Gone—as the stars in morning’s light expire ; 
Gone like the rapture of a passing song; 
Gone from a circle who thy gifts have cherished, 
With genial fondness and devoted care, 
Whose dearest hopes with thee have sadly perished, 
And now can find no solace but in prayer— 
Prayer to be like thee in so meekly bearing 
Both joy and sorrow from thy Maker’s hand; 
Prayer to put on the white robes thou art wearing, 
And join the anthems in the better land.” 
TUCKERMAN. 


ONGS of poetry, like the philosophy of his- 
LO tory, are often full of beauty. Sentiments of 
great moral power are gathered from each. The 
action of genius speaks eloquently in the one, 
and the tongue of the soul carols sweetly in the 
other. If action has its lesson of heroism in his- 
tory, poetry has its thrilling inspiration in the mel- 
ody and sweetness of its song. If the one teaches 
by facts, the other enlightens by sentiment, and 
stirs the mind to its highest capacities. The phi- 
losophy of history may throw a circle of glory 
over the achievements of the past; but the genius 
of poetry kindles its golden lights of intellect and 
fancy, far on in the misty pathway of thought, 
and hope, and being, where the imagination 
“marches to the music of its step,’ and the 
hearts of the pure may chant its melodies for- 





ever and ever. 
The production of history demands the pen of | 


experience and age; but poetry is the soul of | 
Vou. XVIIL—S 


thought, and often bursts out from the heart of 
youth as the limpid waters from the mountain 
streamlet. Before the world’s cares and sorrows 
come upon us, the soul seems on the wing of its 
being. Life’s sky is bright, and the thoughts of 
the soul are often the very sentiments of poetry. 
It should not then be considered as the freaks of 
genius that many of the purest gems of song have 
had a youthful origin. Indeed, facts assure us, in 
instances of the greatest number, that poetical 
aspiration has but seldom waited for the experi- 
ence of age. In many cases it has even coveted 
a youthful flight; yea, on a wild and melancholy 
wing, it has often sung its sweetest song, and 
then hied away to an early grave. 

She whose memory we write of gave this indi- 
cation, and thus touched her harp of song: 


“0, there are times when I could die, 
Life seems so hard a thing to bear; 
Hours when the heart’s despairing cry 
Hath more of anguish than of prayer— 
When I could wrap the shrine about 
My silent breast without a fear, 
And shut for aye the sunlight out 
With the deep coffin and the bier.” 


Poetic genius is, indeed, a very strange endow- 
ment; for beautiful as the earth is, and all- 
inspiring as it may be with the soft odors of its 
amaranthine bowers, the spirit that gives birth to 
poetry and song seems ever restive, and always 
eager for a world of thought beyond the real. In 
the wild flights of its fancy the earth’s boundaries 
are too circumscribed for the exercise of its pow- 
ers, and, as if ill at ease “in this the house of its 
pilgrimage,” it frequently strikes the harp-strings 
of its symphony in such songs of touching beauty, 
that the kindredships of far-off isles and of dis- 
tant ages listen to the music made and the sen- 
timent uttered, as though the productions were 
of divine origin. 

The mental conflicts of genius ever and anon 
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issue in fitful changes of hoe and despondency. 
It is most painful to die—to rot—to be forgotten. 
At times it sees no other future or doom, and, 
like the hopeless and despairing, it resigns itself 
to the dark destiny. 
it will struggle the stronger, and, with only star- 
light upon the bold efforts of its power, it will 
hope to live in memory and story, if it is only 


But amid this very darkness 


along the echo of its own poor song, 


= Yes, yes, forget me; cease to weave for me 

The sparkling thread in the deep woof of thought; 
Let all the past an idle fancy be— 

A dream, whose speedy wak’ning brought thee naught ; 
Or if at times thy heart-strings wildly thrill 

Delicious breathings, waking thee to tears, 
O, think of me as one whose heart is still, 

Beneath the clay of long-departed years.” 


Thus did Miss Chitwood reveal her own soul’s 
emotions, even when the sunlight of life was 
brightest over her. She had glanced often on its 
shadowy waves, while her young heart danced 
within her as they gave alternate promise of 
the most propitious future. But the shadows of 
thought and feeling gathered early over her, and 
she soon learned, to the deep trial of her spirit, 
in the perishing of loved flowers around her, that 
the travel of human years was but a brief jour- 
ney, and that with many it was a pilgrimage, sad, 
conflicting, and lonely. 

In the personal history of many, how near is 
the death-scene to the slumbers of the cradle! 
How brief are the years of life’s maturity ! 
how short the hours to secure life’s great success! 

Mary Lovutsa Currwoop was born near Mount 
Carmel, in Franklin county, Indiana, October 29, 
1832, and closed the beautiful but brief story of 
her life on the 19th of December, 1855. 

Of one who died so early, it could not be ex- 
pected that either incident or thrilling narrative 
would furnish the power of her history. Her 
career was scarcely more than a school-girl’s life; 
yet, with a diligence far above her years, she 
gained much more than a school-girl’s fame. 

At the early age of two years she knew her 
letters, and when only thrge read her school-books 
with ease and fluency. At eight she was a fair 
grammarian ; and though she never exhibited any 
peculiar taste or talent for any of the branches of 
mathematics, she loved her own vernacular, and 
studied its idiom and power as the grand resource 
of her knowledge, and as the happy medium of 
her poetic communicatioi:. 

When only twelve years of age Miss Chitwood 
commenced writing original compositions; and 
being shortly afterward favored with the instruc- 
tions of one of the most successful and popular 


teachers of the west—Rev. George A. Chase, A, 


M.—she soon began to evince that talent in the 
composition of prose and poetry which gave early 
promise of the fame now honoring her memory. 

With such advantages as were afforded in Mr. 
Chase’s Academy, she, by the most assiduous 
application, laid the foundation of a substantial 
English education, and at the early age of four- 
teen began to awaken public attention to the 


| felicity and sweetness of her poetic powers. At 





And | 





| this age several of her fugitive pieces were pub- 


lished in the country newspapers around her, and 
their flattering reception gave fresh fire to her 
soul, and “her busy little hand” from that hour 
understood her mission, and right bravely ful- 
filled it. 

In her rural home, in the society of her mother 
and a few female friends, Miss Chitwood spent 
all her girlhood days. The heartless pride and 
delusive fascinations of the world she never knew. 
The waters of which she drank were pure, and 
the flowers which bloomed around her, like her 
own sweet spirit, sent forth their odors in inno- 
cency and beauty. 

Her simplicity was only equaled by her intelli- 
gence and the goodness of her heart; and, though 
idolized by a fond mother and eulogized by many 
admiring friends, she never lost the simplicity of 
her childhood, or seemed to know that a wreath 
of fame was on her brow. 

Desirous only of improvement, and _passion- 
ately fond of the pen, she read often when others 
slept, and wrote with a hand that never knew 
fatigue. Thought, and feeling, and affection ab- 
sorbed her soul, and filled it with the spirit of 
her mission, and, like a bird of song, her life was 
interwoven with the sweetness of her own mel- 
ody, while thousands enchantingly listened who 
never saw the warbler, or knew “the soul-efforts” 
she made to keep up the interest and harmony 
of her concerts. 

As an early flower in spring, Miss Chitwood 
bloomed into life and poetic beauty even before 
the snow-drifts and frosts of winter had passed 
away. The spring-time of her being was all 
that was allotted her, and neither kindred nor 
friends were aware that one was growing up in 
their midst, but yet a child, the touching power 
of whose song would give her memory to fame, 
and her productions to the permanent literature 
of her country. 

With her fresh young heart pressed with fiery 
thoughts and living symphonies, and moving her 
whole nature to the impulse of an elevated am- 
bition, she continued her poetic warblings with 
an unaffected simplicity, and in such strains of 
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musical sweetness as in academic groves must 
have commanded universal admiration. But 
where she sang none had ever sung before, and 
| many who heard her only listened as they did 
| tothe songsters of their native glens. Yet, young 
| as she was, and without a patron or guide, Miss 

Chitwood felt the intuition upon her soul, that 
| amission of song was hers; and with a devotion 

which lasted til: the death-chill was upon ker, 
| she addressed herself to the labor of her life’s 

great calling. 

Her village home was neither grand nor ro- 
mantic, but around it grew the modest flowers 
of nature; and she was accustomed to sit at the 
window of her study, and feast on the visions of 
her fancy, as she looked over the broad acres of 

| golden harvest-fields, while the workings of her 
soul were evinced in the poetical productions of 
her pen—in songs of beauty and sweetness, which, 
now she has gone, will be read by thousands who 
will mourn her early exit. 

Among those who look upon poetry as the high- 
est and most polished style of human composition, 
it may appear strange, and even presumptuous, 
that a country girl, without the prestige of a 
name, should dare to make the effort. In ordi- 
nary cases it would be so; but with Miss Chit- 
wood the work was “a calling”—“a life mis- 
sion”—the very toil of which grew to be the 
delight of her days—the heaven of her earthly 
pilgrimage. 

While she was yet but a school-girl, she was 
ever weaving, with poetic fancy, the common 
incidents of her every-day’s thought and feeling 
into the harmony of numbers, and each bud, and 
blossom, and tree, and field, with the chorus of 
nature around her, gave to the wing of her 

| thought that material of sentiment and harmony 

| which she assiduously strung together with her 

| delicate fingers, till they looked like “pearls of 
crystal,” ready for the bosom of beauty. 

Strong in her affections, and governed in her 
perceptions by the love »f the beautiful, the 
whole nature of this “child of song” seemed 
made for love. She saw something to admire 
in every thing she beheld, and, with the emo- 

| tions of the innocent, her heart was ever patiently 
and happily at work to picture it in the language 
of her numbers. 

Indeed, poetical affinities constituted her most 
delightful museum, where she loved to spend the 
bright as well as the somber hours of her being. 
| And associated in the persons and affections of 
| many of her friends as she believed those affin- 

ities to be, she often touched her harp, and sung 


| of another. When death came to steal them 
| away, her heart of sympathy would pour out its 
dirge of mournfulness in the sweetest strains of 
love and sadness. 

The following beautiful gem, which was first 
published in the “Independent Press,” in the 
| year 1852, may furnish a sample of her felicitous 


| power, when her gentle nature was thus moved: 


“ ALICE—IS GONE. 


“Close now her azure eyes 
With gentle fingers; 
See what a happy smile 
On her lip lingers ; 

Place every curling tress 
O’er her brow lightly, 
Back from the cheek where 

Crimson shone brightly. 


Over the marble breast, 
Pulseless forever, 

Fold close her snowy hands 
Tightly together ; 

See how she sweetly sleeps, 
Life’s fever over! 

Never shall pain again 
Trouble or move her. 


All the long, dreary night, 
Moaning and tossing, 

How was her spirit grieved— 
Death’s river crossing; 

Like a iong-fettered bird, 
With its bonds riven ; 

So did an angel band 
Bear her to heaven. 


Close now the coffin lid, 
In the grave place her— 
No more we’ll see her face, 
No more embrace her; 
Yield we our idol up 
To the grave’s portal : 
We, in our love, forgot 
hat she was mortal. 


Let us not mourn that these 
Love-ties should sever, 

Though she is lost to us, 
On earth, forever ; 

For we a@ precious gem, 
Ransomed, have given, 
To shine in love’s diadem— 

Brightly in heaven.” 


The light of the past has given us confirma- 
tion of the fact, that the nervous sensibilities of 
genius are always most deeply excited in the 
anguish of bereavement. The death-knell stirs 
their deepest feeling, and their souls find relief 
and comfort only in the tributes which they pay 
to the memories of the departed. 

Here is another of these very sweet touches of 
the dirgeful lyre which flowed from the pen of 





of their memories as one sister angel would sing 


Miss Chitwood, as from a heart which itself was 
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maturing for “the eternal glorious morrow.” It 
is addressed to 
“ AMELIA. 
“It seems not half so hard to die, 
To cross death’s darkly-foaming river, 
To leave without a tear or sigh, 
This world and all its scenes forever, 
Since thou art dead. 
So near seems heaven’s radiant shore, 
So dark earth’s lonely way of sorrow; 
My heart keeps longing more and more 
For the eternal glorious morrow, 
Since thou art dead. 
Our love, it was no idle thing, 
By death its links can not be riven; 
Thou ‘It meet me on thy snowy wing, 
Thou ‘lt love me in that happy heaven 
Where none are dead. 
Blest hope! like some clear, shining star, 
It gilds the clouds from which it started, 
The way will not be dark or far, 
And then no more shall we be parted— 
No more be dead.” 


These beautiful death-thoughts were but the 
first flutterings of her own soul for the flight she 
was soon to take 

“To cross death’s darkly-foaming river ;” 


and it would appear that thus early was she won 
away from the struggle of long-protracted years. 
Her young heart, as innocent of the world’s cor- 
ruptions as consecrated virtue could well make it, 
had been washed and made pure in the blood of 
the Redeemer; and in a letter to a friend, written 
in 1853, she thus tells the simple story of her 
Christian experience : 

“The past two or three weeks have been the 
happiest of my life. I have found a new Friend. 
Yes, I have found one to love, who will love me 
constantly and forever; one who will never de- 
ceive me if I place full confidence in his affection. 
I thonght I loved him in by-gone days, but now 
I know it. To him I have given myself, for life 
and death, for time and eternity, and, thank God, 
he has accepted the sacrifice through Christ my 
Savior. Yes, I have given my poor, weak life to 
Christ, and he has blessed me. I know to some 
the life of a Christian seems stern and barren—I 
know there are trials and hours of gloom, but 


‘Sorrow touched by thee grows bright with more than 
rapture’s ray, 

And darkness shows us worlds of light we never saw by 
day.’ 

O, I never knew what true joy was till God 

heard and blessed my petitions! I never before 

knew happiness. May I be kept faithful, and all 








Connecting her religious life and moral desti- 


| nies with the Church of God, Miss Chitwood now 
| felt a new inspiration upon her, and with an en- 


ergy far above her years she commenced wielding 
her pen, to give what assistance she might in the 
reformations of the age. Being urgently solicited 
she became one of the editors of “The Ladies’ 
Temperance Wreath,” and besides writing for her 
own paper she was a liberal contributor—in prose 
and poetry—to the Louisville Journal, the Ladies’ 
Repository, Arthur’s Home Gazette, The Odd 
Fellows’ Magazine; The Genius of the West, and 
other periodicals; and she was rapidly becoming 
known as one of the most fluent and promising 
of western writers, while, as a writer of poetry, 
none east or west, of her age, touched the lyre 
with more beautiful power or sweetness than she, 
For such a voice of song to be hushed in death 
so suddenly, without warning or a single thought 
of such a calamity, might well call forth the sol- 
emn and beautiful dirge which we here give from 
the gifted pen of Professor Kinney : 
“What! dead? 
The heart of love 
And the lips of song 
To the burial bed 
And the grave belong? 
Not dead? 
O! can it be 
That the locks so fair 
Which goldened her head, 
Lie lusterless there ? 
Ay, dead! 
O, fond friend’s tear! 
O, mother’s moan! 
What stands in her stead 
But the burial stone? 
Why dead? 
Truth never dies, 
And love lives long; 
And the two were wed 
In her life of song. 
What! dead? 
While living souls 
Eternally stir 
With the influence shed 
By the soul of her. 
Not dead? 
So pure in life 
That its raptest mood 
Has only upled 
To the angelhood.” 


That one so young—so richly endowed with 
all the sweet graces of loveliness and song— 
should die thus early, to us, to all may appear 
strange! But, then, 

“¢ He gives and takes away!” sounds sweetly 





will be well !”” 


As did the voice on Galilee, 
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And o’er our sorrows comes as meetly 
To hush our welling grief for thee! 
’T is well—perchance thou art supplying 
Some station in the heavenly choir, 
Just left by kindred seraph, flying 
Some farther region to explore.” 
But, alas! she was not the first youthful star of 
poetic glory that has thus been suddenly quenched 
in the morning of its being! Others, too, have 
gone—the young, the beautiful, and the gifted— 
the and we should not wonder, for heaven itself is 
land and home of song. Of one such Miss Chit- 
wood sang: 
“Though her home and her rest is above me, 
In some fairer sphere, 
Let me see her in childhood’s ripe beauty, 
With cheeks red with bloom; 
But not in the calm waxen snow whiteness 
And sleep of the tomb. 
Come often, sweet glimpses of Eden, 
My heart is so lone; 
Come often, dear hopes of the heaven 
To which she has gone. 
So that gathering hope from the present, 
And love from the past, 
I may walk calmly on to the future, 
And greet her at last !” 

“Miss Chitwood,” writes George D. Prentice, 
“had extraordinary genius, and, up to the time 
of her death, she cultivated it with diligence and 
success. She was rising rapidly to fame, when 
suddenly her fiery heart sunk down to be quenched 
in the cold damps of the grave. It was as if a 
tree in the midst of all its wealth of April blooms 
were uprent by the whirlwind; as if a young 
eagle, springing upward to the sky, were stricken 
down by the fowler’s shaft; as if a young star, 
mounting brightly forward to the zenith, to take 
its place in heaven, were suddenly and mysteri- 
ously blotted in mid career from existence. When 
the sad knowledge that she was dead came home 
to us, we felt for a moment as if beauty and glory 
had perished from the universe—as if something 
beautiful in nature had stopped; as if an exqui- 
site harmony in creation had ceased; we remem- 
bered not that her pure spirit still lives, exalted 
and strengthened, and rendered even more heav- 
We 
loved her as dearly as we could love one whom 
we had never seen; and her pure, and gentle, 
and childlike, and enthusiastic, and holy love 


enly than in its lovely pilgrimage of earth. 


was to us, surrounded as we ever were by the 





fierce strife of politics, like a tone of music among | 
| of charity; and has gone thither to enjoy it.” 


rude voices—a sweet benediction in the eternal 
curse.” 

This beautiful tribute of heart-felt eulogy, from 
the pen of the talented editor of the Louisville 


Journal, was no more than g 


= 


honest-deserving | 


| 
| 


praise. For the genius of Miss Chitwood was 
indeed “intensely poetic,” while the moral beauty 
of her life and character fully sustained the 
thought, that she seemed “as one who had wan- 
dered down from heaven and was moaning for 
her home in the skies, as the sea-shell moans for 
its parent sea.” 

The last record made in her “ Diary of Thought 
and Feeling” was dated “November 30, 1855” — 
three weeks before her death, which we copy, as 
it will give the reader the “thoughts and feel- 
ings” and emotions which last moved her pen 
and heart. 

“November 30, 1855. Cloudless morning, cold 
and chilling! This, I think, is the last day of 
autumn. . . . I feel down-hearted. 


“O weary life! O aching human heart! 
O craving soul, the earth has nct a fount 
Whose draught will satisfy! There surely is 
In the beyond a brighter, fairer land, 
Where weary ones may rest. O were this all, 
This little speck of being—this clay home, 
That faileth day by day—this prison shrine, 
In which the yearning soul keeps struggling, 
Restless and hungry, for some higher joy— 
This state of turmoil—O were this all 
Of life and death, what poor mocked worms we were! 
What clipped-wing’d eagles! Yes, O! yes, 
There is a life beyond, where the chained soul 
May grow, and climb, and bask in God’s own light, 
Drawing with love and faith anear the throne! 
There is a life of such celestial bliss 
That all the joys of this are but the throes 
Of the soul’s birth-hour—compared with those 
Which the soul’s Father hath reserved for us.” 


This written, she laid down her pen to pass the 
ordeal of death, which found her mortal, and 
frail, and perishing as a flower. Her mother and 
a few friends gathered around her and wept in 
the deep agony of their souls, that one so dear— 
so innocent—so gifted in love and song should 
die. But the death-waters were at her feet, and 
in a few brief hours the struggle was over, and 
the earth-song of the lamented child of genius 
died on the ear, and M. Louisa Chitwood was an 
angel forever. 


6 9e=——— 


EPITAPH. 
A BEAUTIFUL inscription, it is said, may be 
found in an Italian graveyard : “Here lies Etella: 
who transported a large fortune to heaven in acts 


The following might be written on many a Chris- 
tian gravestone : 


“Tt was my pleasure and my pride 
To show the world how rich I died.” 
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THE VEXATIONS OF AN AUTHOR. 
“Come like shadows, so depart.” 


T was some years ago my misfortune, or rather 
] my folly, to imagine that I could write a book ; 
and so, one evil day, I unhappily dipped my pen 
in literary ink, and, after wasting much time and 
paper, I composed what I mistook for a very 
readable and meritorious work, entitled “Shad- 
ows,” which, although it was but a little one, 
proved to me a large source of mortification and 
vexation. 

Well, when completed, I sent my MS. copy to 
the printer, very carefully written and punctu- 
ated, that there might be no errata to throw “a 
shadow ” upon my graphical or grammatical abil- 
ity; but, alas! on receiving a fair copy of my 
literary offspring, I was grievously disappointed. 
I had desired to have the title and pages orna- 
mented by a neat ruled border; but the printer 
had omitted this “line of beauty,” and it was 
bare and bald. Nevertheless, I looked at the 
little bantling with great fondness and delight, 
anticipating that the public would feel the same, 
and no doubt award me the bays; for in my 
fond eyes it appeared a gem. 

Like a child with a new toy, I sat down and 
read my production many times over in ecstasy, 
and “sighed and looked, and sighed again.” 
Thus employed, I became so excited that at 
night “ balmy sleep” refused its refreshing office, 
and I lay awake, indulging in delicious visions 
of future editions, and of the urging of publishers 
to print, print, print, as well as of golden offers 
for the future employment of my successful pen! 
I also congratulated myself that I had not sold 
the copy-right, so that I was free of my publisher 
“to do what I liked with my own,” and all the 
profit was to be mine. 

Rising the next morning, I sat down gayly to 
write to my publisher and printer, remitting to 
the latter the amount of his bill for paper and 
printing, in the pleasing hope that very soon the 
former would be remitting to me. 

Now came my trials—diterary shall I call 
them? literal they certainly were! I had di- 
rected a portion of the books to be sent to me, 
to meet the expected demands of my personal 
friends, and I occupied myself in sending pre- 
sentation copies to many of them, inclosing a 
note to each, delicately intimating how accent- 
able would be their kind patronage thereof. In 
deep anxiety I waited the replies, especially from 
those who lived in the vicicity. Soon one very 
kind and flattering letter arrived from a dear 
friend, inclosing an order—and the money, too— 








for several copies! I can not say how many 
times I read that precious letter; and it was not 
long before away went the books at steam speed, 
Day after day rolled on, but no more orders 


| arrived, till one morning the postman brought 


me a letter. It was fram an eminent physician, 
and in which, after an apology for not earlier 
thanking me for my book, he added, “I suppose 
the writing of it has afforded you some amuse- 
ment!” This I thought was a clever cut; but 
more like an operating surgeon than a healing 
physician. In a few days after this, another 
friend wrote that he supposed “I had kindly 
intended it for his little boy, who was much 
pleased with it!” Another complimented me in 
the highest terms for its literary merit; but so 
entirely mistook the subject, that it was very 
doubtful if he had even read the title-page. An- 
other wrote from London to the effect, that it was 
so exceedingly interesting, that he should send 
immediately to the publishers for a large number 
of copies, to distribute among his friends; but, 
alas! as will be seen hereafter, I had only the 
advantage of the promise. 

Many other curious letters and singular remarks 
I received from others, who so kindly honored 
me by accepting my presentation copies. One I 
remember did me the favor of preventing a friend 
of his from purchasing one, by giving him the 
copy he had accepted from me. A lady one day 
expressed to me her delight at a copy she had 
seen, and requested to know where she could 
purchase one; just as if it was only sold in some 
mysterious place, or by some obscure dealer in 
marine stores. Another, in complimenting me as 
the author of “The Shades”—for so she per- 
sisted in calling it—said she remembered her 
dear father, when he was in London, always went 
from the chop-house where he dined to “The 
Shades” at Old London Bridge, to take his pint 
of draught port wine from the wood, on account 
of its cheapness! This was indeed a climax! 
Only imagine “the poet's eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling,” to hear his “Shadows” shadowed forth 
by the miserable cheap port of the Old Shades! 

So much for my literary cum literal mortifica- 
tions from my friends. 

Patiently—no, rather impatiently—did I await 
letters from my London publisher, with a remit- 
tance and a notice for reprinting another edition. 
A week, a month, a quarter, a half year, passed 
away. Surely, I thought, he must have sold all, 
and neglected to advise me thereof; so I nerv- 
ously wrote to jog his memory, intimating also 
that a remittance would be most acceptable, as 
at present it was on my part all ouélay, and my 






































THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


pocket greatly needed an dnlay. 


account of charges for advertisements, etc. This 
was the debit side; on the credit side was—“ to 


be, or [ought] to be”—the amount for copies | 


sold. Now it is well known that London con- 
tains a population of over 2,000,000. Was it 
extravagant in me to calculate that one in every 


25,000 would purchase a copy? Why, I had, or 


thought I had, more than that number of per- | 


sonal friends residing there; so I made sure that 
my very modest expectation would be exceeded 
rather than disappointed, and I wrote the pub- 
lisher to request he would take the amount of his 
charges from the proceeds of the copies sold, and 
remit me the balance. ‘To this he replied, very 
dexterously, that unfortunately he had not sold 
one copy, and requested to know what I would 
wish to have done with them. Here I must do 
him the justice to acknowledge that he had 
urgently advised me to allow him to advertise 
them effectively in the reviews, magazines, etc.; 
but my modesty, or my means, or both, pre- 
vented me. So I paid his bill, and gave another 
bookselling house an order for the lot—two hun- 
dred and fifty—to dispose of them as they best 
could. 

After waiting another twelve months, the trav- 
eler of the latter house called on me, took his 
dinner, and then paid me one sovereign on ac- 
count, but produced no statement of the number 
sold. Another twelve months passed away, when 
the same traveler paid me a second visit, and 
ate a second dinner, but brought me no second 
sovereign, having “no orders on the subject.” 

Thus I fear my literary misfortunes are not yet 
ended, although my mortifications may be at their 
ultima, and my “Shadows” have certainly proved 
very unsubstantial. I have, therefore, to decide 
what to do with my remaining copies, which are 
like Cassim’s slippers—always boding me fresh 
mischief; for if I suffer them to remain, they 
may be accumulating fresh charges; or if I re- 
move them, they are sure to bring down a bill 
with them, and, of course, railway expenses. 

May my troubles prove a warning to any of my 
readers who may be afflicted with the cacoethes 


scribendi !—“ I. I, H.” 
FLOWERS AND WEEDS. 
A uapy asked her gardener why the weeds 


“ Mad- 


am,” answered he, “the soil is mother to the 


always outgrew and covered the flowers. 


weeds, but only step-mother to the flowers.” 


| 
In reply to this | 
came a cool business-like letter, containing an | 


THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
BY THE EDITOR, 


| TN a desert, arid as it was boundless, bloomed a 

single flower. It was the “Imitatio Christi” 
of Thomas & Kempis. A strange work is that, 
and has a stranger history. Among all the “Cu- 
riosities of Literature,” we know of nothing more 
curious. Written, says a modern writer, by a 
mystic recluse, whose whole life was spent in a 
cloister, it has nourished the piety and stimu- 
lated the activity of some of the most practical 
laborers in Christ’s vineyard. The production of 
a monk who was the unquestioning adherent of 
Papacy at a time when the corruptions of that 
apostate Church were most flagrant and noxious, 
it has been studied, loved, and commended to all 
Christians by the most energetic protestors against 
the corruptions of Antichrist. Need we name 
Luther, Wesley, Hall, and Chalmers? The most 
devout Protestants, in almost countless multi- 
tudes, have cherished it, and held it sacred next 
to God’s own word. We can not think of a 
more striking demonstration of the ONENESS OF 
GODLINEss in all ages, all places, and under all 
circumstances. 

But the variety of its readers is not more mar- 
velous than their number. Its author, it is said, 
scarcely crossed the threshold of his monastery 
for more than seventy years. The book is a cos- 
mopolite; it has traveled every-where, into all 
lands, and spoken all languages. The ingenious 
and pious author of the Amaranth, published in 
1767, says that nearly forty editions of the work 
were published in the original Latin, and above 
sixty translations of it have been made into mod- 
ern languages. A recent writer says that there 
are more than two thousand editions of it now 
extant; and it is quite certain they are multiply- 
ing every year. M. le Compte Lanjuinas states 
that he has himself examined translations of it 
into more than seventeen different languages. It 
has been produced in sumptuous editions, which 
sold at fabulous prices, by the most celebrated 
publishers in the world. Upon a few sheets of 
the coarsest paper, in the rudest typography, and 
| illustrated with grotesque wood-cuts, the same 





work has also been produced in the most se- 
cluded villages of Switzerland and Germany. Mr. 
Wesley published it in four different forms; and 
it still finds a place upon the book catalogue 
| of almost every religious publishing house in 
Christendom. Certainly it is a charmed life which 
that wonderful book Could that old 
monk come forth from the dusty bed where his 
| ashes have slumbered nearly four hundred years, 


possesses. 
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how astonished would he be at the world-wide 
fame and glorious career of that little work, left 
in manuscript among his unpublished papers at 
the time of his death! 

Nor would this be the only cause of surprise. 
He might not feel half the interest in the question 
whether Gerson or 4 Kempis wrote the “ Imitatio 
Christi,” that some of the zealots have felt who 
entered into that dispute; but we hardly know 
whether he would exhibit a smile of contempt or 
an expression of anguish that so much talent 
had been misemployed, when informed of the 
extent and duration of that controversy. Long 
and violently was the war waged. So high was 
the dispute between the Augustines and Bene- 
dictines, in 1752, that the Parliament of Paris 
had to interpose a decree to allay the excitement. 
Dupin enumerates the almost incredible number 
of one hundred and fifty volumes which he had 
himself examined upon the subject. The “ Pop- 
ular Biography” says “there seems to be little 
doubt that it was written by Gerson;” but we 
think there can be no doubt that it was written 
by &4 Kempis. At least, we never intend to have 
any doubt about it. Mr. Ullman, who has investi- 
gated the subject with true German industry, is 
probably the best authority accessible. Believing 
this to be the general opinion, we append the fol- 
lowing sketch of & Kempis, condensed from the 
“Reformers before the Reformation :” 

A few leagues to the west of Cologne, in the 
great plain of the Rhine, stands the little village 
of Kempen. Here, toward the close of the four- 
teenth century, lived, in very humble circum- 
stances, a worthy couple named Hammerkin, or, 
as we should say, Littlehammer. They were 
poor, but industrious and devout. In the year 
1380 there was born to them a son, whom they 
named Thomas. From his earliest youth he 
evinced great ability and piety. Wishing to give 
him such an education as his remarkable intelli- 


gence seemed to deserve, but themselves too poor | 


to afford it, they sought, on his behalf, the assist- 
ance of the Brethren of the Common Lot; and 


at the age of thirteen he was by them supported | 
at the Grammar School at Deventer. On leaving | 


home he, according to the custom of the times, 
dropped his patronymic Hammerkin, and was 
called, from his birthplace, 4 Kempis. 


As from this period his personal and individ- 


ual life was merged in that of the Brethren, it 
will be necessary to give some account of the 
order. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
though events were uot ripe for the Reformation, 
they were evidently tending toward it. A spirit 
of intense dissatisfaction with the state of things 








was rapidly forming. The corruption, worldli- 
ness, and formality, which pervaded the whole 
| Church, and which were no where more offens- 
| ively visible than among the clergy and monastic 
orders, led multitudes to desire a more devout 
| and spiritual religion than they could find in 
existing organizations. These feelings gave rise 
to numerous religious societies formed for the 
promotion of godliness. Among these societies 
the Brethren of the Common Lot held a very 
prominent position. Mutual love, humility, self- 
denial, and the utmost readiness to serve others, 
were the graces they especially cultivated. Their 
aim may be summed up in three words—love, 
humility, obedience. Van Buren, one of the 
founders of the order, gave his dying charge to 
the brethren in these words: “I know not what 
else to say to you but what our Lord, at his de- 
cease, said to his disciples, ‘Love one another as 
Christ loved you, and pray for me.” A Kempis, 
describing the “ modest subordination” which pre- 
vailed among them, says it “made their earthly 
house a paradise.” The usual arrangement was, 
that about twenty of them lived together in a 
Brother House, as their residences were called. 
Their property went into a common fund, and 
they ate at-a common table. A few of them 
received ordination ; but they regarded the priestly 
office as one of such awful solemnity and respons- 
ibility that it was shrunk from rather than de- 
sired. No vow was exacted on entering the broth- 
erhood, and each member was at liberty to leave 
it if he chose to do so; for they considered that 
union and obedience, to be of any value, must 
be free and dictated by love. They rightly 
ascribed much of the formalism and servility 
which prevailed among the monastic orders to 
the irrevocable vow by which their members were 
bound. 

In each community devotion and labor were, 
as far as possible, combined. ach brother prac- 
ticed some trade for the benefit of his fellows. | 








One acted as tailor, another as barber, another as_ | 


| 

| baker, and so on. The brethren whose pursuits | 
| were of a more literary character, shared in the | 
| manual labors of the community; while the arti- 

| sans took part in the studies and devotions of the 

| others; so that the whole constituted one family, 
each helping the other, and all co-operating for | 


the common good. One chief occupation of the 


brotherhood was copying books, in which they | 
. . . . | 
spent some hours daily. <A portion of this time | 


was devoted to preparing books for indigent schol- 







ars and religious tracts for the poor. Florentius, 
| one of the most eminent of the brethren for learn- 
ling and eloquence, was a very poor scribe; he 
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would not, however, hold himself exempt from 
this labor, but assisted in the Scriptorium, smooth- 
ing parchment, drawing lines, and correcting man- 
uscripts for the others. 

They likewise labored very diligently in the 
work of education. In some places they estab- 
lished schools of their own, where they gave gra- 
tuitous instruction in the ordinary branches of 
learning, but especially in the history and doc- 
trines of Scripture. In other places they assisted 
schools already existing, taking charge of certain 
classes, seeking to diffuse a religious spirit among 
the teachers, and paying the fees for, or giving 
books to, poor but deserving scholars. By tliese 
means they exercised an immense influence among 
the young. In one district their schools were 
attended by twelve hundred of the young. Nor 
were they indifferent to the more arduous task 
of reforming and instructing the adult population. 
While religious services were ordinarily conducted 
in the Latin language, they preached in plain, 
homely German. Their sermons abounded in fa- 
miliar illustrations, practical appeals, and faithful 
expositions of the fundamental truths of Christian- 
ity. Their discourses, it is true, are not free from 
the errors of the Papacy, but these are nresented in 
their least objectionable forms. They held like- 
wise assemblies of a more free and familiar char- 
acter, called collations. On the afternoons of Sun- 
days and holidays they used to collect as many 
persons together as they could, and, after reading 
and briefly expounding some passage of Scripture, 
they would enter into conversation with their 
hearers, asking and inviting questions respect- 
ing it. 


Such were the men among whom the lot of | 


i. Kempis was cast. For his first steps in learn- 
ing he was indebted to that Florentius of whose 
labors in the Seriptorium we have just spoken. 
He furnished him with books, procured for him 
lodgings in the house of a poor but pious matron 
at Deventer, and supplied him with money to 
pay his school fees; but the master refused to 
receive any remuneration, saying, that, for the 
sake of Florentius, he would charge him nothing. 
After continuing a year in the school of John 
Bochme, who is described as being a very rigid 
disciplinarian, he was, at the age of fourteen, ad- 
mitted into the Brother House, over which Flo- 


rentius presided. Here, though not old enough 





which he specially recorded, was the example 
of a youth of his own age, named Arnold, whose 
chamber he shared, and who always rose at four 
o’clock, spent a long while in his private devotions, 
and was dressed in time to join the brethren at their 
morning prayers; as at once the cause and the 
effect of this prayerful devotion, he says, that 
Arnold, “wherever he went, and whatever he 
did, kept a most diligent watch upon his heart 
and his lips.” He mentions, too, that he was 
deeply impressed on observing another compan- 
ion, named Henry Brune, who, having occasion 
to warm his hands at the fire, was careful not to 
lose even those few moments, but turned his face 
to the wall, that, unobserved, he might spend the 
time in secret prayer. Other incidents of a sim- 
ilar kind show how open the mind of the youth 
was to all things which could hallow and sanc- 
tify. Only one whose heart God had touched 
would be susceptible to the influence of such 
incidents as these. 

Having spent seven years at Deventer, ‘he at- 
tained the summit of his wishes by admission 
to the brotherhood. One day, at the close of a 
religious service of peculiar solemnity, Floren- 
tius accosted him; setting before him the in- 
finite value of the soul, the claims of God on 
his services, the love of Christ, the perils of the 
world, and the happiness of a religious life, he 
advised him at once to decide for God. Over- 
whelmed with joy at the prospect thus opened 
up to him, he declared that this was his strong- 
est desire, and the next day, acting upon the 
advice of his kind teacher and friend, he ap- 
plied for admission into the house recently erected 
on Mount St. Agnes. 
and here for seventy-one years he remained in 


He was at once admitted, 


peaceful seclusion, without, so far as we learn, 
a single thought or desire straying beyond the 
limits of his retirement—save, indeed, those which 
ceaselessly mounted up to heaven. 

There is some little vagueness as to the precise 
Prob- 


ably it was a house of Augustine monks, who 


nature of the religious order at St. Agnes. 


| had adopted the usages of the Brethren of the 


Common Lot. It seems certain that & Kempis 


| spent his time in accordance with the rules laid 


to be admitted into the order, he joined in ‘the | 


devotions of the brethren, and in such of their | 


labors as he was able. In after years he spoke 
With a touching simplicity, humility, and grati- 
tude of the benefit he derived from his residence 


in the Brother House. Among the circumstances 


= 


down by the Brethren, while the Augustines claim 
the house of St. 
He was most laborious and successful in 


Agnes as one of their monas- 
teries. 
all those methods of usefulness we have described. 
The dis- 


courses delivered by him were written, says Ull- 


As a preacher, he was very popular. 


man, in a clear, flowing diction, abounding with 
illustrations, and full of rich, beautiful applica- 
tions to life. As a teacher, he was very highly 
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esteemed, and many of the most eminent scholars 
of the time were from among his pupils. He 
was remarkably skillful as a copyist; in this re- 
enect unlike Florentius. The monastery of St. 
Agnes long retained in its library a copy of the 
Scriptures, in four volumes, and several treatises 
by St. Bernard, exquisitely written by him. He 
seems, moreover, not to have been without a cer- 
tain talent for business, since he was raised to the 
offices of sub-prior and steward; but finding the 
duties of the stewardship to interfere with the 
meditations in which he delighted, he gained per- 
mission to retire from the post. Though, from a 
sense of duty, he engaged in these active labors, 
he chiefly delighted in solitary retirement and 
quiet contemplation. A favorite motto with him 
was, “In Hoeckens und Boeckens ;” that is, “In 
little corners and little books ;” meaning that hap- 
piness was found in such places and with such 
companions, 

At length in his ninety-first or ninety-second 
year the Master called for him, and he calmly 
passed away. Though advanced in years, “yet 
was not his eye dim, nor his natural strength 
abated.” To the last he retained the enjoyment 
of all his faculties, and continued “of a cheerful 
countenance, calm and pleasant in his discourse, 
prudent and regular in all his actions, and ever 
shedding around him peace and blessing.” Most 
delightful is it to contemplate such a serene and 
happy old age, in which is verified the promise 
“at eventide shall be light.” No detailed narra- 
tive of his last moments is known to exist. In his 
writings, however, we can say, “he being dead, 
yet speaketh.” 

To these writings we now turn, in order briefly 
to investigate their character and estimate their 
value. To do so fairly and justly, we must re- 
member that the true light was just beginning to 
dawn after the long night of the dark ages, that 
“the earth was filled with violence,” and the 
Church with corruptions. The Reformation had 
not brought out in grand prominence and dis- 
tinct relief the great Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, We must not wonder, then, that 
we find the theology defective, and the views of 
our Lord’s person and work inadequate or ob- 
scure. We should not think the “Imitation of 
Christ” a suitable book to put into the hands of 
those who have yet to learn the perfection and 
all-sufficiency of the atonement. The subjective 
and mystical character of 4 Kempis would render 
it most unfit for such a purpose. But for those 
who have found peace in Christ, and who are 
now striving to grow more like the Divine Exam- 
ple, there are passages which can not be too seri- 








| 
ously pondered. As Chalmers, in his Introduc- 





tory Essay, has admirably said: 

“The severities of Christian practice which are 
here enjoined upon the reader, are the essentials 
of spiritual discipline in all ages, the renuncia- 
tion of self, the surrender of vanity, the patient 
endurance of evils, the crucifixion of worldly 
desires, the absorption of all our interests and 
passions in the enjoyment of God, the subordina- 
tion of all we do and of all we feel to his glory— 
these form the leading virtues of all pilgrimage. 
And one of the main uses of this book is, that 
it exposes alike the sufferings and the delights 
which attach to a life of sacredness. Its whole- 
some tendency is to reconcile the aspirant after 
eternal life to the whole burden of the cross on 
earth, which he must learn to bear with submission 
and cheerfulness till he exchange it in heaven for 
a crown of glory.” 

There can be no more striking illustration of 
the identity of the religious sentiment amidst all 
diversities of temperament, position, and circum- 
stances, than that two men so differently con- 
stituted and circumstanced as Chalmers and 4 
Kempis, should yet find such perfect and entire 
sympathy with each other in their views of the 
Christian life. The following extracts may serve to 
illustrate the estimate of the “Imitation of Christ” 
which Chalmers expresses. That on “Taking up 
the Cross” will be familiar to most of our readers : 

“Jesus hath many lovers of his heavenly king- 
dom, but few bearers of his cross. He hath many 
that desire to partake of his comforts, but few to 
share his distresses. All wish to rejoice with 
Jesus, but few to suffer for him. Many follow 
him even to the breaking of bread, but few to 
the drinking of the bitter cup. Many praise him, 
while they receive his consolation, but if he hide 
his face and leave them for a little while, their 
confidence is shaken, and they murmur and de; 
spair. .. . This saying seems hard to many, 
‘Deny thyself, take up thy cross, and follow 
me.’ But a harder saying will be heard, when 
the same voice shall pronounce, ‘Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire! They who 
can now willingly hear and obey the call to bear 
the cross, will not then be terrified at the sen- 
tence of the judgment. Behold all consists in 
the death of self upon the cross; and there are 
no means to life and peace but by daily dying 
there to all the appetites and passions of our 


| fallen nature. Go where thou wilt, employ what 


methods thou wilt, to secure thy redemption, 
thou canst find no sublimer way in heaven, and 
no securer way upon earth, than this of dying 


oan 


upon the cross.” 
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The following sentences from the first book, 


though somewhat tinctured with an ascetic con- 
tempt of mundane knowledge, are yet excellent 
and forcibly expressed : 

“Of what benefit are thy most subtile disquisi- 
tions into the mystery of the holy Trinity, if 
thou art destitute of -humility, and, therefore, a 
profaner of the Trinity. It is not profound specu- 
lations, but a holy life that makes a man righteous, 
and good, and dear to God. I had rather feel 
contrition than be able to give the most accu- 
rate definition of it. If thy memory could’ retain 
the whole Bible and the precepts of all the phi- 
losophers, what would it profit thee, without char- 
ity and the grace of God! ‘Vanity of vanities! 
all ts vanity!’ except only the love of God and 
an entire devotedness to his service... . Better 
is the humble peasant that serveth God, than the 
proud philosopher destitute of the knowledge of 
himself, though he can foretell the courses of the 
planets. The soul is not satisfied with a multi- 
tude of words; but a holy life refresheth the 
mind, and a pure conscience secures a firm and 
immovable confidence in God.” 

The true aim of 4 Kempis is to bring and 
leave his disciples where he leaves himself, un- 
der the conduct of the onty Gurp of life, light, 
holiness, and peace—the Spirit of God. His lan- 
guage is: 

“O God, who art the truth, make me one with 
thee in everlasting love! I am often weary of 
reading and weary of hearing. In thee alone 
is the sum of my desire. Let all teachers be 
silent; let the whole creation be dumb before 
thee; and do thou only speak unto my soul !” 

In another place he says: 

“The children of Israel once said to Moses, 
‘Speak thou with us, and we will hear: let not 
God speak with us, lest we die.’ I pray not in 
this manner: no, Lord, I pray not so; but, with 
the prophet Samuel, humbly and ardently entreat, 
‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth. Let not 
Moses speak to me, nor any of the prophets; but 
speak thou, O Lord God, the inspirer and enlight- 
ener of all the prophets; for thou alone, without 
their intervention, canst perfectly instruct me: 
but, without thee, they can 
They, indeed, can pronounce the words, but can 
not impart the spirit; they may entertain the 
fancy with the charms of eloquence, but, if thou 
art silent, they do not inflame the heart. They 
administer the letter, but thou openest the sense; 


profit me nothing. 


they utter the mystery, but thou revealest the 
they publish thy laws, but thou con- 
ferrest the power of obedience; they point out 
the way to life, but thou bestowest strength to 


meaning; 


5? 


a 








walk in it; their influence is only external, but 
thou instructest and enlightenest the mind; ‘they 
water, but thou givest the increase; their voice 
soundeth in the ear, but it is thou that givest 
understanding to the heart.” 

But it is unnecessary to make lengthened or 
numerous quotations from a volume so well and 
so widely known. We shall, therefore, close this 
paper by one more extract on temptation : 

“Many endeavoring to fly from temptations 
have fallen headlong into them, for when one 
temptation is escaped, another is encountered ; and 
it is not by flight, but by humility and patience, 
that we must become superior to these foes. He 
who only declines the outward occasion, and 
strives not to pluck up the inward principle by 
the root, makes little true progress. The tempta- 
tion will return, and the conflict will be more 
severe than ever. ... The variety in the meas- 
ure and degree of temptation which befalls vari- 
ous persons at various times, is adjusted by the 
wisdom and equity of God, who weighs out and 
allots to each just what each can bear. There- 
fore, when we are tempted, let us not despair, but 
rather with more fervency pray to God, who has 
promised to support us under all our trials, and 
with every temptation to make a way of escape.” 

It is this all-pervading spiritual element which 
has given to this little book its perpetuity of ex- 
istence and its world-wide usefulness. 


———_e@o—__—__ 


PRETENSION. 
BY GEORGE B. DAY. 

Bes may know what a man has not by his 

praise.” This maxim, from a work des- 
tined to rank as an American classic, may be 
variously rendered. It is not one of the small 
curses that our condition and possessions have 
light esteem in our own eyes. Yet there is this 
paradox: While we aspire to the fancied better 
condition of others, we would exchange our own 
with none. ‘This gives rise to the ridiculous spec- 
tacle of men striving to pass in society for what 
they are not. The unlettered man would be 
thought wise, and parades his little stock of pe- 
dantic words and learned phrases, ‘The poor 
man would be considered’ rich, and stints him- 
self and family of the necessaries, that he may 
be thought to revel in the luxuries of life. The 
parvenue, enriched by trade, covets the reputa- 
tion of a man of taste and refinement, and to 
this end surrounds himself with works of art. 
Amid statuary bought by commission, a collec- 
tion of books unread, and embellished grounds 
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laid out by paid artists, he stands the very por- 
trait of ridiculous pride. ‘The libertine longs to 
be ranked among the chaste and moral; hence 
the sanctimonious garb in which he so often drapes 
himself. The ancient belle would pass for a 
youthful maiden; so she hides the family Bible, 
and attempts to conceal the ravages of time with 
the thousand and one inventions of the age. The 
bashful man would be thought self-possessed ; the 
coward a Murat for bravery. The extravagant 
man aims at a reputation for model economical 
habits. In a word, men, in love with the virtues 
they do not possess, attempt to deceive their fel- 
lows, and pass for what they are not. 

The world knows better than all these idle 
pretensions. There is a vein of common sense 
in society which teaches, as by intuition, the 
truth of every man’s condition and character. 
With rare exceptions, it puts its members in 
their places, and keeps them there. 

The community sees through the pedantry of 
the pretended scholar; knows shrewdly enough 
that the richly-furnished parlors of those who 
are “keeping up appearances” open into scantily- 
furnished kitchens; divines without an effort that 
our would-be man of taste knows more of bank 
stock and exchange than of the works of Raphael 
or Michael Angeio. And yet the game goes 
on—each man foolishly thinking that he blinds 
the eyes of every body else, while he only de- 
ceives himself. 

The reason of this is found in the fact, that 
men fear to stab the inflation of others lest they 
receive a wound in turn. Living in brittle struct- 
ures themselves, they dare not hazard the throw- 
ing of stones, 

It can not be denied that the true character 
and conditions of men were better manifest and 
acknowledged—only it can not be brought about. 
The philosophy of life is arrayed against it. The 
rules of social intercourse are in direct hostility 
to such a reformation. 

What can we expect while politeness consists 
in the delicate flattery of every man’s vanity and 
the skillful praise of every man’s hobby? What 
chances are there for a radical reform while men 
counsel each other, and consent to act upon the 
maxim, “That we should affect to consider and 
treat every man as what he evidently desires to 
be?’ Such politeness, though its advice may 
be found in every newspaper corner, is one of our 
worst enemies. Its effect may well be compared 
to that of cosmetics. The complexion of the 
soul may be hightened by its false coloring, but 
it is at the expense of its integrity. Through its 
influence that knowledge of self which is the 





basis of all wisdom and ground of all improve- 
ment, is rendered impossible. We make few 
attainments and correct no defects. 

We know how mvch the world lauds this 
species of civility, and what praise it awards to 
those who possess and use it. It was but lately 
pronounced as the highest eulogium of one whose 
bier the whole community followed, that “no one 
ever left her presence without being better pleased 
with himself than when he entered it.” She was 
a mild enemy but a faithless friend. 

Its prevalence induces increasing self-deceit and 
artificial tones and modes of life. From the so- 
ciety of the polite we go out to the commission 
of greater folly and the enactment of more ridicu- 
lous scenes. The ignorant man assumes a little 
more pedantry, the poor man a little more un- 
disguised pretension to wealth, the coarse man 
more awkward refinement; the antiquated virgin 
gives her gray ringlets a new twist, and adds a 
fresh touch of rouge or carmine; the man of 
loose morals thrusts himself more boldly into the 
presence of purity and innocence. 

This false politeness is to blame for much that 
passes under the name of slander. We speak 
the truth of others in their absence, but flatter 
them in their presence. ‘There is no motive for 
withholding the truth when they are away; we 
find motives for concealing it when they are by. 
Such are the vicious habits of society in fostering 
the vanity of its individuals, that the mildest 
casual estimates are often construed by their ob- 
jects as the most malicious vilifications. 

True philosophy would teach us both to learn 
and pass for what we are. It reveals that, how- 
ever we may mount on stilts, society knows our 
real hight, and accords to him who is willing to 
be himself the real respect and worth which it 
denies to the man of vanity and pretensions. 
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SPEAK TO ME, MY SAVIOR. 


BY MRS. BARRETT BROWNING. 


Speak low to me, my Savior, low and sweet 
From out the halleluiahs, sweet and low, 
Lest I should fear and fall, and miss thee so, 
Who are not missed by any that entreat. 
Speak to me as to Mary at thy feet— 

And if no precious gems my hand bestow, 
Let my tears drop like amber, while I go 

In reach of thy divinest voice, complete 

In human affection—thus in sooth 

To lose the sense of losing! Asa child 
Whose song-bird seeks the wood for evermore 
Is sung to in its stead, by mother’s mouth, 
Till sinking on her breast, love reconciled, 
He sleeps the faster than he wept before. 
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THE CONFLICT OF SORROW. 
BY IMOGEN MERCEIN. 


“ Acquainted with grief.” 
“My soul is exceeding sorrowful.” 
still lin- 

gered in its balmy freshness as if unwilling to 
give place to the enervating heats of summer. 
For some weeks frequent showers had intermitted 
with intense sunshine, till grass and foliage had 
every-where sprung forth in richest fullness and 
robed themselves in the most beautiful tints of 
varied green. Resurrection from winter had 
reached its culminating point, and new vitality 
had penetrated every root and fiber of the torpid 
earth. Birds caroled their songs of praise, insects 
hummed their notes of joy, and all nature seemed 
auvimate with love and hope. 

Hundreds of human hearts were beating in 
unison; for in a large city every-where young 
hearts are anticipating, and older ones are hoping, 
and Christian hearts are trusting, and over our 
sin-stricken world the rays of light mingle with 


T was a lovely day in June. Spring 


the shadows of trouble, and sickness, and death, 
and the rainbow of hope and promise succeeds 
the heaviest showers of earthly grief. 

Through a secluded street, lined with trees on 
either side, Constance Stewart slowly wended her 
way to the church just visible through the vista 
of green, to attend the preparatory services of the 
next communion Sabbath. Though but three 
o’clock in the afternoon stillness reigned, as the 
street was quite remote from the busy, restless 
center. The sun shed ais brilliant rays athwart 
her path and warmed her languid frame. Na- 
ture’s loveliness was evident to her outward gaze, 
the gay carol of the jocund birds fell sweetly on 
her listening ear, and yet all seemed vailed in 
shadow, for the inner life was not responsive to 
the outward call, and the sad heart could see no 
brightness, save when to the eye of faith “the 
heavens opened” and she saw that 


“Happy, happy country, where 
There entereth not a sin, 
And Death, who keeps its portals fair, 
May never once come in.” 
Dark habiliments told their tale of recent be- 
reavement, and grief had left its impress on every 
look and feature. One of earth’s strongest ties 
had been severed—one of affection’s sweetest 
bands suddenly broken—and hearts that God 
had knit together by providence, by nature, and 
by spiritual union—hearts that had understood 
each other by intuition, and could read thought, 
emotion, desire, aspiration, all unexpressed by 
words—hearts that had pondered and agonized 


over life’s mysteries and death’s revealings—over 
nature’s weakness and redemption’s power, and 
together longed for the hour of full fruition ; these 
hearts were now separated—the one had entered 
into unclouded light; around the other earth’s 
shadows had gathered yet more darkly. 

Constance Stewart had laid her cherished 
brother in the grave without one murmuring 
thought, though with him all earthly hope and 
ambition were entombed. That noble intellect 
had been enshrined in so frail a form that it could 
never act out its workings without intensest pain, 
and he seemed like a noble bird encaged in iron 
bonds. His sensitive spirit withered beneath the 
ravages of sin, whether marked in his own nature 
or in that of those around him, and the interests 
of wicked yet redeemed humanity consumed him 
by sympathetic power. His sister had long felt 
that earth was too uncongenial for aught of quiet 
rest to a spirit so finely strung, and now exulted 
in the thought that all heaven’s harmonies of 
sight and sound, of thought and feeling, were 
within him and around him. The artistic eye 
now gazed on forms of perfect beauty; the sensi- 
tive ear regaled itself with music unmarred by 
discord; the strong, clear, logical intellect traced 
truth without the entanglements of doubt and 
sophistry; the warm, gentle, yet intense affections 
were satisfied in the relationships of heaven—fil- 
ial union with his Father, God—the everlasting 
brotherhood of Jesus—the Spirit’s wondrous 
transforming work which led them on from glory 
unto glory ; for h’m it was all brightness—it was— 
heaven. But for her it was earth robbed of its 
sweetest sympathies and highest communion. It 
narrowed the circle and intensified the solitude 
of her reserved and struggling spirit, and without 
one rebellious feeling her heart bled at every pore, 
till at times life itself seemed receding, and the 
weak body utterly succumbed beneath the heavy 
pressure. 

In the hour of bereavement scores, nay, bun- 
dreds, of friendly hearts had sympathized and 
mourned with the stricken household group. Let- 
ters of condolence poured in apace, words of ten- 
derest sympathy were spoken, Christian conso- 
lation was richly proffered by hearts perfected 
through like suffering; the intellect, the heart, 
the life of the departed were eulogized till the 
warmest affection was satisfied; and amid all 
this, precious as it was, one lesson—one sad, earn- 
est fact seemed yet more deeply engraven on the 
heart of the lone, suffering sister—that was, the 
comparative powerlessness of human sympathy 
to comfort the human heart amid sorrows such as 
this; it walked alone the wine-press of such sor- 
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the spirit tried to feel him near; to detain him, 


Struggling in the agony of this severance, 


as it were, in earthly union still ; but the unclothed 
spiritual essence eluded her grasp; the loved, | 


familiar form was moldering in the grave. 
of consolation spoke of ministering spirits, and 
the love of angels, and the departed dear ones 
hovering near, all unperceived by mortal sight; 


such thoughts brought feeble and fitful consola- | 


tion. The whole heavenly host, who had never 
known the stain of sin, nor felt a pang of sorrow, 
nor passed through death’s dark portal, nor meas- 
ured the grave’s chill domain, they could not com- 
fort a human heart, only as delegates from a 
higher power with messages of faith and love. 
Alone, away from human sympathy and all erea- 
ted influences; alone, as though the living, loving 
world around it had been annihilated in its great 
and bitter bereavement, she wept and prayed till 
the Divine grew strong within her, and the Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter, stood clearly revealed to 
her deepest consciousness. ‘He spoke and it was 
done—he commanded and it stood fast,” and his 
distinct mission was realized as it never was before. 
Previous to this one thought had seemed to inten- 
sify and rivet all her thoughts and affections upon 
the Savior; Jesus had redeemed her brother, soul 
and body—* had called, had sanctified, had glori- 
fied.’ The work was done, the salvation com- 
plete, the resurrection soon would seal it, perfected 
forever. But now the mission of the Holy Spirit 
and his work of sanctification and comfort grew 
clearer to her inner sight. His direct operation 
upon the mind in enlightening power, upon the 
heart in sustaining and purifying influence, was 
magnified before her mind, and she worshiped tho 
third person of the Trinity with deep and irre- 
pressible emotion. How wonderful it seemed for 
a feeble stricken human heart to turn away from 
all the friendships of earth, even the most sancti- 
fied, to pass through the vast hierarchy of heaven, 
and find no rest till it reached Divinity and felt 
the Everlasting arms around it and beneath it! 

Thoughts like these had dwelt within the mind 
of Constance for many days and weeks; revolv- 
ing them had brought strength and comfort to her 
weary heart; but time was still needed to heal 
wound so deep. She entered the church alone, 
amid strangers. Away from her home, no famil- 
iar voice nor look interrupted the tenor of her 
thoughts; no bond, save that of Christian com- 
munion, existed there. 

The services commenced with an appropriate 
hymn, and earnest, fervent prayer was followed by 
the reading of the passion of Christ as given by 
the four evangelists, with the few descriptive verses 


Books | 
| as a simple exposition for Christian hearts. 


from Hebrews. Another hymn and the text was 
announced—“ Being in an agony.” 

The subject, then, was Christ’s suffering in 
Gethsemane—the main point, in what did it con- 
sist? It was not a labored sermon, but intended 
Pass- 


| ing by all criticism and the many theories which 





had been advanced, the speaker dwelt on one 
point only—the human nature of Christ alone 
could suffer supported by Divinity; the man 
Christ Jesus was now suffering that mysterious pas- 
sion which purchased man’s redemption. What 
thought overwhelmed him in that hour, and ex- 
torted the impassioned prayer recorded by each 
evangelist, “If it be possible let this cup pass 
from me!” Paul says “he was heard in that he 
feared.” What did he fear? Not the malice of 
the Jews, nor the hatred of the Romans; not the 
tribunal of the high-priest, nor the condemnation 
of Pilate; not the accursed cross, nor the dark 
grave beyond. Many a human martyr had met 
all these with a song of triumph, and so would 
that perfect man have done. But it was the 
hour and power of darkness; a dread fear as- 
sailed the suffering Savior, burdened beneath the 
inexplicable load; it was that he might fail. A 
vision of Satan’s triumph, of his own defeat, of 
the mighty interests involved, of a ruined race, 
and a Father’s frown, overwhelmed his mind and 
heart, and that untold anguish caused the bloody 
sweat and the bitter cry. An angel came and 
strengthened him, the fearful vision departed, and 
he went calmly forth to suffer and to die. 

The subject was one of intense interest, and Con- 
stance had sat absorbed in thought and sympathy 
with that mighty struggle. She had a native 
power of entering into another’s feelings, and the 
whole scene was depicted before her. When the 
speaker said, “An angel came and strengthened 
him,” a question came with electric power, and 
she felt its thrill through every nerve; it was, 
“Why did not the Holy Spirit strengthen Jesns ?” 

Her mind reverted to her own experience, her 
hours of suffering and darkness. Vividly came 
the remembrance of the entire inefficiency of all 
created aid; how it seemed to reject all heaven 
till it reached the central throne, and that strug- 
gle had been recognized and met by the high and 
holy One who rejected not the humble, suffering 
heart. Yet here was Jesus, the perfect One, in 
his hour of direst agony, and only an angel was 
sent to his relief. 

The services were closed, and Constance passed 
silently into the outer world. Through the 
crowded thoroughfare of a busy city, undistracted 
by sight or sound, the deep communing contin- 























thought revolved, till far clearer views of the 
humiliation and love of Jesus were imparted, and 
she recognized an answered prayer, that “the 
Holy Spirit would take of the things of Christ 
and show them unto her.” “Why did not the 
Holy Spirit consciously and directly comfort Jesus 
in that hour of trial ?’—this was the one great 
question. He had regenerated and comforted 
human hearts under the ancient dispensation; in 
the Jewish Church he had dwelt with his de- 
voted; through his power Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth had walked blameless before the Lord; he 
had given John the Baptist iron strength, yea, he 
had set his seal on Jesus’ redeeming work; we 
recognize him every-where as a loving, active, 
mighty agent. He led Jesus into the wilderness 
and sustained him there, and made him “more 
than conqueror.” She traced him through proph- 
ecy and miracle, and soon after the ascension he 
met the disciples in mighty power, comforted 
their hearts, and made them victorious over every 
foe. She traced him every-where but in Geth- 
semane; here he seemed withheld, and Constance 
felt her heart drawn to that suffering Savior with 
new sympathetic power. The full meaning of 
that deep, mysterious struggle no human mind 
can comprehend, and solemn, reverential awe 
should withhold unnecessary speculations; but 
we are invited to gaze and feel, to profit and 
adore. 

The deep current of her thought continued 
thus. From the commencement of his glorious 
mission, Jesus had full faith in himself, his work, 
and his Father, God. Through it he wrought 
miracles of healing, raised the dead to new life, 
overcame the tempter in the wilderness, and went 
on unfalteringly to the fearful consummation. 
The contest thickens—the powers of darkness 
rally—sensible consolation is withheld—the weight 
of imputed sin presses—a vision of failure and its 
dire consequences was portrayed with a vividness 
our weak minds can ne’er conceive—and the man 
Christ Jesus, the perfect man, of keen intellect, 
and intensest feelings, and broad, comprehensive 
views, who could hold the past, the present, and 
the future in steady grasp, and thus contemplate 
eternal issues, was, for a brief season, well-nigh 
overwhelmed. The pendulum of human fate vi- 
brated, and for a few moments seemed oscillating 
and uncertain. The tremendous moment passed, 
it reached its steady center, and free, full salva- 
tion was published on the dial-plate of time, and 
eternity vibrated with its strokes of triumph. 

What was it that gave the victory? What 
rallying power did that angel bring? Not his 
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ued. .In the stillness of a retired residence the | own strength—that was perfect weakness; no 


finite being could sustain the Savior in that dread 
hour. Did he not bear a message from the Holy 
Spirit? Did he not come with the assurance 
amid this thick darkness that the Spirit was true 
to his covenant engagements? that though un- 
seen, unfelt, his strength was sure to carry the 
suffering man through that tremendous ‘conflict 
and give him glorious victory? It is written, 
“Who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself 
without spot to God;” through his agency, his 
power. The faith of Jesus, in that tremendous 
struggle, was the formation of that arch of which 
the resurrection was the keystone and perfection. 
“THe was heard in that he feared,” and believing, 
he arose and went calmly forth to ignominy and 
to death. 

To the mind of Constance all this grew clear 
and strong, and the question seemed answered, 
“Why did not the Holy Spirit comfort Jesus ?” 
Because his human heart could only exercise full 
faith in the absence of all sensible supports. 
Because such faith, standing the combined assault 
of earth and hell, the withdrawing of Heaven’s 
light, and the utter prostration of the physical 
system, honored the faithfulness of a covenant 
God, and achieved a victory over the unbelief 
that had spread anarchy among the ranks of 
heaven and ruined the myriads of earth, as no 
other trial could possibly have done. 

The servant should be as his Lord. How clear 
now to Constance seemed the meaning of “fight 
the good fight of faith ;” “This is the victory 
that overcometh, even our faith ;”’ “ For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principali- 
ties,” etc., and other similar passages! How ma- 
jestic sounds the tread of the conqueror as, in 
answer to the challenge, “ Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah !” 
he responds, “I that am strong in righteousness, 
mighty to save,” “I have trodden the wine-press 
alone; of the people there was none with me!” 
The humiliation of Jesus also seemed clearer. 
“Who being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” As elsewhere expressed, “he emptied 
himself” of all accessory aid, and alone met the 
decisive hour and conquered. 

Clearer views, too, of the sympathy of Jesus 
with his suffering people grew out of this steady 
contemplation. How seldom were they called to 
battle in darkness and in doubt! Weak faith oft- 
times casts its shadow, but the rule of Gospel 
experience is, that as afflictions abound, so do 
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consolations much more abound; “where sin 
aboundeth, grace did much more abound.” For | 
them the victory is won; and as they approach | 
the gates of death, they anticipate the hour of | 
triumph, and shout, “O grave! where is thy vic- | 
tory? Odeath! where is thy sting?’ Amid the | 
changes and uncertainties of life the believing | 
song is heard : 


“Man may trouble and distress me, 
’T will but drive me to thy breast; 
Life with trials hard may press me, 
Heaven will bring the sweeter rest. 
O, ’t were not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmixed with thee! 
O, ’t were not in grief to harm me, 
While thy love is Jeft to me!” 


Constance felt with new power that Jesus had 
“sent the Comforter.” As his gift he was received 
and cherished in her inmost soul. The Spirit 
took of the things of Christ and showed them 
unto her, till Jesus, his person, his mission, his 
redemption, and his intercession were revealed in 
saving light and power. The mighty fact stood 
prominent, that “God the Father so loved the 
world as to give his only-begotten Son” to die 
for its redemption; and the contemplation closed 
with the solemn recognition : 


| 


“Here the whole Deity is known, 
Nor dare a creature guess 
Which of the glories brighter shone, 
The justice or the grace!” 
——ege————_ 


EARTH’S ANGELS. 
BY LYTHE. 


ARTH has a few we can denominate angels— 
not that they have angelic forms, but angelic 
spirits, and, while they inhale the atmosphere of 
earth, they exhale that of heaven. But their 
stay on earth is brief. The elements of this 
world are not congenial to their natures. 

If there are any to which we can ascribe this 
character, it must surely be to such as little Dora. 
Behold her there by her mother’s side. Looking 
up with one of her sweet smiles, she asks, “Shall 
I not have time to read another lesson? I love 
to read just as the sun is setting; he seems to 
carry away with him the impression that I have 
finished the day well. Does the sun really know 
any thing, or is it God shining through the sun ?” 

The mother lays aside her sewing, caresses her 
lovely child, and, as she gazes into those spir- 
itual eyes, expressive more of heavenly glory than 
earthly frailty, says, in the secrets of her heart, 





“ Angels can not exist on earth.” 


lesson; the subject, mortality. She begins in a 
calm, clear voice, with a happy smile playing upon 
her countenance. But as she reads of the brev- 
ity of life, that childhood even is not exempt 
from death, sadness pervades her mind. The 
glistening tear-drops course down her fair cheeks, 
which, as they sparkle in the sun’s decliuing rays, 
appear transformed into so many diamonds, shin- 
ing through her clustering curls. Her voice be- 
comes fainter and still more faint, till, at length, 
the emotions in her throbbing breast break forth 
in audible sobs; she is unable to proceed. The 
mother wipes away the gathering tears, and gently 
whispers, “Do not weep, dear; you shall read the 
lesson of mortality to-morrow.” 

But the lesson of mortality was deeply im- 
pressed on Dora’s mind. She lisps, in subdued 
tones, “Does it not say somewhere in the Holy 
Bible, mamma, ‘ Boast not of to-morrow, for you 
know not what a day may bring forth? and as 
my little prayer says, ‘If I should die before I 
wake.’ But, 0,” she exclaims—that happy smile 
again lighting up her features—“if I do not live 
to read this lesson to you, I san read it to my 
Father in heaven—can I not, mamma?’ A sud- 
den thrill of presentiment ran through that moth- 
er’s mind. A pressure of her darling’s hand was 
the only response. 

*T is late at vesper’s hour; the pale moonlight 
visits the room where the sun’s bright rays have 
so lately played. It is Dora’s time for retiring. 
The mother accompanies her to her little crib, 
kneels beside her as she repeats her little prayer, 
and receives the kiss of love; then herself retires, 
but not to sleep. Thrice she visits that sleeping 
infant, to satisfy her nervous sensibilities. She 
thought that good-night’s kiss came from feverish 
lips, and the night’s slumberings were filled with 
troubled dreams of Dora. At midnight’s stilly 
hour a struggling, stifled groan awakens the ap- 
prehensive mother. It is but to summon her to 
the death-bed of her daughter—one she has 
watched over and nourished as a tender plant, 
daily watering it with instruction, hoping soon to 
see this promising bud a blossomed flower. How 
transient earthly hopes! Dora’s fragile form was 
writhing under that dreaded disease—the croup. 
Not long was the destroyer in doing his work. 

Dora has, indeed, gone to read the lesson of 
immortality to her heavenly Father. Weep not 
for her, bereaved mother; hers was too pure a 
spirit to conflict with this world’s temptations. 
Her eyes will never more be dimmed by mor- 
tality’s stern lesson. A softer hand than thine 
will wipe her tears away, and forever she will 


With mother’s consent, Dora commences her | be carried in the Savior’s bosom. 
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FOUR CITIES IN FLANDERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FOUR DAYS IN JULY.” 
ANTWERP. 


f yte a strongly-fortified city, is situated | 
on the east bank of the Scheldt, and about 
fifteen miles from its mouth. It has been likened | 
to a bent bow; the walls forming the arch and | 
the river the cord. The surrounding country | 
looks desolate, not having recovered its fertility 
after being for three years submerged in the inun- 
dation caused by cutting the dikes, during the 
celebrated siege of the city by the French in 
1832. We looked at the citadel, the strength of 
which was so severely tested in this siege, when 
fifty-five thousand men were arrayed against it, 
and sixty-three thousand projectiles were thrown 
into the fortress. It is a gloomy monument of 
the pride and cruelty of Alva, who built it to 
overawe the city. What a vivid picture has 
recently been painted by a master-hand* of the 
Spanish Fury, when the fierce soldiery issued 
from this citadel, broke through the feeble bar- 
riers of defense thrown up by the citizens, and 
desolated by fire and sword the fair streets of 
Antwerp! Marriage festivities were interrupted, 
and the wedding guests slain. Trembling women 
and children were dragged with ruthless hands 
from their hiding-places, and put to the torture 
till they should disclose the secret of the family 
treasures. The noble Place de Meer was lurid 
with the flames that consumed its costly edifices, 
and gleamed on the ghastly faces and mutilated 
forms of heaped-up masses of the dead and the 
dying; while rising, in its wonderful beauty, far 
above this terrible scene, the spire of Notre-Dame 
shone out in the reddening glare, and ever and 
anon sent out, from its melodious chimes, those 
delicious strains which had so often floated over 
the gay and joyous city, and which now rang 
out in strange contrast with that dread spectacle 
below of human violence and human woe. 

To this cathedral we first directed our steps, 
after we had entered the massive gates of the 
city and deposited our luggage at the hotel. We 
paused long to contemplate that magnificent spire, 
to whose great beauty and airy lightness no words 
can do justice. It is one of the loftiest in the 
world, being three hundred and sixty feet high; 
and one may well remember in looking upon it 
the saying of Charles V, that it deserved to be 
kept in a case, and the remark of Napoleon, who 
compared its carved work to Mechlin lace. 





*Motley in his admirable History of the Dutch Re- 
publie. 
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As we entered the door of the transept from 
the Place Verte, our eyes rested upon the great 
picture of Kubens—the Descent from the Cross— 
and it was long before we could withdraw them, 
One of the four great pictures of the world! 
The beauty of the grouping impressed us at 
once—the two figures supporting the body of 
the Savior from above, and the five receiving 
it—the three Marys, with faces penetrated with 
love and sorrow—Joseph of Arimathea, and John, 
here, as aforetime, nearest to his Lord. The 
heaviness of death is wonderfully expressed in 
the head hanging towsrd the shoulder, and in 
the whole form; and the power of the painter’s 
coloring is shown in the relief of the pallid body 
on the white sheet. A gleam of light on the 
horizon relieves the somber hues of the dark 
sky. On the wings of this altar-piece are the 
Salutation of the Virgin, and the presentation of 
Jesus in the temple; the head of Simeon in the 
latter picture is very fine. An artist was engaged 
in copying the Descent from the Cross, 

In the opposite transept is the Raising of the 
Cross, also by Rubens; but the colors are so dim 
that the effect of the picture is very much dimin- 
ished. There are five men raising the cross, and 
their strained and violent efforts are in strong con- 
trast with the patient stillness of the Savior nailed 
on the cross, which is thrown obliquely across the 
picture. The head of an old man in the corner 
of the painting, much flushed by his exertions, 
is exceedingly fine, and a Newfoundland dog in 
the foreground is very lifelike. On one of the 
wings are women and children surveying the 
scene with horror, and behind them St. John and 
Mary, the mother of Jesus; on the other are the 
two thieves, who are being nailed to the cross, 
and officers on horseback. 

The other pictures of Rubens in this church I 
did not so much admire. Over the high altar is 
his Assumption ef the Virgin, and in one of the 
side chapels, over the tomb of his friend Moretus, 
the painter, is an admirable picture of the Resur- 
rection of the Savior. It is small—the figures 
being half the size of life, and not so effective 
when looked at just after the large pictures. 
The carved oaken pulpit, by Verbruggen, repre- 
sents a tree, upon whose interlacing branches are 
perched birds, many of whose prototypes existed 
only in the fancy of the artist. 

The interior of this church is very impesing; 
its vastness—five hundred feet long and two hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide—its lofty choir and nave, 
and treble aisles, uninterrupted by any screens, 
strike ono with awe. The tower and choir were 
built in the thirteenth century; but the rest of 
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the building was erected after a fire in 1533. 
Twenty-two years after a chapter of the Golden 
Fleece was held here by Philip II, graced by 
the presence of nine kings and sovereign princes, 
as knights of the order. It was indeed a mag- 
nificent council chamber; its walls were cov- 
ered with fine paintings, with choice pieces of 
sculpture, with rare marbles. Jewels and precious 
stones glittered on the altars; exquisite carvings 
ornamented the chapels and choir; the embroid- 
ered banners of the knights and of the guilds 
hung beneath the “high embowered roof;” the 
spacious temple was crowded with offerings of 
wealth, and taste, and devotion—when in one 
night all those beautiful things were laid waste. 
The furious Iconoclasts scaled the walls, dashed 
down costly marbles, tore into shreds the paint- 
ings, cut the carved work with their axes, and 
shivered the statues with their hammers, cut 
to pieces gorgeous banners and altar-cloths, with 
their silk and golden embroidery; and a few 
hours sufficed to bring to naught the labor of 
years. Well was it for art that Rubens had 
not then painted his marvelous pictures, which 
would otherwise have been lost to the world. 

Our guide, whom we engaged at the door 
of the cathedral, led us to St. Paul’s, or the 
Church of the Dominicans, against the wall of 
which is raised a curious representation of Cal- 
vary. A miniature mountain is formed of rock- 
work, upon which are stationed figures of the 
apostles and prophets, and on the summit is 
the crucifixion. From the pierced side of the 
Savior flows the blood, which some one is receiv- 
ing in a sort of vase or vial. Beneath this is a 
grotto, which is said to be a copy of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem. The body of the Savior 
is seen through folds of muslin drapery; while 
near the entrance of the grotto are boards carved 
and painted to imitate the glowing flames of pur- 
gatory, and agonized human faces look out from 
these torments. I supposed that this was intended 
as an appeal to the liberality of the living, that 
money might be freely contributed for masses 
for the repose of the dead, and I turned away 
disgusted with so childish and paltry a repre- 
sentation. The carved wood-work of the interior 
of this church is remarkably fine; there are rows 
of confessionals on either side, in front of which 
are large carved female figures. Like many 
others we have seen, this church was undergoing 
repairs, and we went into a small room, to see 
the pictures which had been removed from their 
usual places. Rubens’s fine picture of the scourg- 
ing of the Savior, I was told by my companion, 
suffered very much from its change of position, 





and did not produce upon him the impression a 
previous view of it had done. It had, however, 
great power, and made one shudder to look at 
it. There is a curious large picture here by the 
Father Tenius—the Seven Acts of Mercy—feed- 
ing the 1 angry, clothing the naked, visiting the 
sick and the prisoners, burying the dead, ete.; 
but it did not seem to me to possess much merit. 

We then went to the church of St. Jxcques, 
which is very rich in marbles, painted glass, and 
carved wood, contributed by a number of wealthy 
families, who have their burial vaults and chapels 
around the choir of this church. The most inter- |, 
esting is that of the family of Rubens, which he 
arranged himself behind the high altar. The 
statue of the Virgin, of fine workmanship, repre- 
senting her with a sword piercing her bosom, was 
brought by him from Italy; and the altar-piece 
is a Holy Family, into which are introduced por- 
traits of himself and his family. He is repre- 
sented as St. George, his two wives side by side, 
the blonde and the dark-haired, as Martha and 
Mary Magdalene, his father as St. Jerome, his 
aged grandfather as Time, and his son as an 
angel, while the lovely face of the picture, so 
well known as the Chapeau du Paille, is here 
given to the Virgin. We looked for a long time 
at this picture, so beautiful in itself and so inter- 
esting from its associations, and as we looked a 
sunbeam played over it, and seemed to glorify 
it. A plain slab of white marble before the 
altar marks the tomb of the painter, which was 
respected by the French in 1793, when all the 
other tombs were broken open. A fine statue of 
Rubens stands in the Place Verte—a suitable me- 
morial ‘in a city which he has so enriched by his 
genius—his native city it is generally thought, but 
such is not the case. He was born at Cologne, in 
1577, and, on the death of his father, his mother, 
who was a native of Antwerp, brought her little 
boy of ten years thither. She little dreamed of 
the fetes and the public rejoicings which were to 
make all Antwerp vocal with his name. Indeed, 
it has been well said that a visit to Antwerp is 
like making a pilgrimage to the shrine of Rubens. 
One is so disappointed wiih his paintings on the 
walls of the Louvre, in which the coarse figure 
of Marie de Medici appears in a succession of 
allegories, that one wonders at the magic of his 
name. But at Antwerp, freed from the trammels 
of royal patronage, the painter’s pencil asserts 
its power, and sketches for all time the grandest 
scenes. 

By the side door as we entered, we saw, carved 
out of a single stone, the Raising of the Cross, 
by Vervoort; and in one of the side chapels =) 
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the left hand a small oval picture, a fine head 
of Cornelius Landschot, by Vandyke; also a small 
picture of the Crucifixion, said to be by Vandyke, 
which I looked at with great interest. The ago- 
nized, pallid figure of the Savior hangs on the 
cross, which stands alone, in bold relief on its 
dark background, with rocks beneath. There is 
nothing to take the eye from the crucified One. 

We wished to see some pictures in the Church 
of the Augustines; but our guide, that he might 
the sooner end his labors, told us that they had 
been removed to the Museum, at the door of 
which he left us. This Museum, or Academy of 
Paintings, is in the suppressed Convent of Recol- 
lets, and contains fourteen pictures of Rubens’s 
and six of Vandyke’s. The chair of Rubens, 
President of the Academy, is here preserved un- 
der a glass case. His great picture—the Cruci- 
fixion—absorbed my attention quite as much as 
the Descent from the Cross had done. It is a 
terrible reality. One executioner is piercing the 
side of Christ with a spear; while at the foot of 
the cross, one hand before and one behind it, 
stands Mary Magdalene, her beautiful face ex- 
pressing great horror at the action. St. John, the 
Virgin, and Mary, wife of Cleopas, stand in deep 
grief; while the good centurion, leaning forward 
on his horse, contemplates the dying sufferer with 
deep emotion. On the right of the picture is an 
executioner with an iron bar, breaking the limbs 
of the thief, who, in his agony, has torn his bleed- 
ing, quivering foot from the cross to which it was 
You can almost hear the cry of anguish, 
which even dismays the executioner; and after 
looking some time at this wonderful picture, you 
come completely under its influence. Every face 
is instinct with life; it is a real scene of anguish 
and of agony. Opposite this is a large and fine 
picture of Rubens’s, with a great number of fig- 
ures—the Adoration of the Magi—which I saw 
in Brussels attributed to him. A modern pic- 
ture—the Death of Rubens, by Van Bree, Presi- 
ident of the Academy—hangs in the same room. 
The ghastly face of the dying man and the white 
mass of the bed produce a very unpleasing effect. 

In the next room is a picture which I at once 
recognized as Rubens’s—St. Theresa interceding for 
the Souls in Purgatory. An angel, awaiting the 
result of her petitions, is stretching out his hands 
toward the poor sufferers, while a new hope lights 
up their faces. Next to this is Vandyke’s picture 
of the Crucifixion—only inferior to Rubens’s, and 
very different from it. The figure of the Savior 
on the cross is on a dark background. St. Cath- 
erine of Sierina, her eyes closed, and her exquisite 


nailed. 


face full of sorrow, clasps the cross, while St. ' 


Dominick kneels at a little distance. Two angels 
hover over the cross, and a large one is seated 
below. A flambeau reversed and a sepulchral 
lamp show that the Savior is dead. Opposite 
and at the side of this are two of Vandyke’s and 
one of Rubens’s pictures on the same subject— 
the dead Christ on the knees of the Virgin. 
There is also a Descent from the Cross by Quen- 
tin Matsys, which was formerly an altar-piece 
in the cathedral. On one of the wings of the 
picture is the daughter of Herodias bearing the 
head of John the Baptist, and on the other St. 
John in a caldron of boiling oil. This is consid- 
ered the masterpiece of the blacksmith of Ant- 
werp, who, having fallen in love with the daugh- 
ter of a painter, took up the palette and pencil 
that he might win his bride, and thus won for 
himself an enduring fame. A tablet near the 
door of the cathedral commemorates this event 
in the following Latin line: 


; 
“Connubialis Amor de mulcibre fecit Apellem.” 


Nearly two hours passed rapidly away amid 
these masterpieces of genius, when the dinner 
hour summoned us to the hotel. After dinner 
we went to St. Andrew’s Church, where we saw 
an oaken pulpit, carved by Verbruggen, of exceed- 
ing beauty. The pulpit is supported by rocks 
and a gnarled tree, across which the net is thrown. 
Andrew is seated in the boat, while Peter is lean- 
ing eagerly forward to catch the words of the 
Savior, who, with hand upraised, is calling his 
disciples to his service. The figures, which are 
of the size of life, have great expression and 
dignity. On one side of the choir is the cruci- 
fixion of St. Andrew, on a cross in the form of 
an X. The people were assembled for worship, 
so that we walked softly about the Church. In 
the chapel in the left transept we found a beau- 
tiful picture which we did not expect to see. It 
is by Rubens, and has been called, though it is 
said improperly, “St. Anne teaching the Virgin 
to read.” It is small, but the figures are all 
admirable—the elderly woman, the young girl, 
and the two other female figures. 

We had stumbled into this church, thinking 
that it was the Church of the Augustines from 
its being situated in the street of the Augustines, 
and we congratulated ourselves on a mistake 
which had afforded us so much pleasure. After 
walking some distance we asked a gentleman 
where the Church of the Augustines was, and 
we found that it was directly before us. We 





went to a side door, which was opened for us 
by a smooth, round-faced brother of the order, 
who showed us the church. We here fornd the 
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pictures our guide, to save himself the trouble of 


bringing us here, had told us were removed to the | 
As we entered the left transept, we | 


Museum. 
saw the famous altar-piece of Rubens—the Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine. 
ture is the Madonna with the infant Jesus, who 
igs placing a ring on the finger of St. Catherine. 
Unfortunately the sunlight rested on the beautiful 


face of St. Catherine, and prevented our full ap- | 


preciation of its great loveliness. A little below 
are the two wives of Rubens as saints; while in 
the foreground he has given his own portrait as 
St. George in armor, with four other saints—St. 
Sebastian, St. Lawrence, St. Augustine, and Peter 
the Hermit. Above are St. Peter and St. Paul 
on one side, and John the Baptist and angels on 
the other. The subject of this picture is not 
attractive; but the painter has shown great skill 
in the grouping of his figures, and great brilliancy 
of coloring. A picture by Vandyke represents 
the Dream of St. Augustine. The vision of the 
Savior fixes the upraised eyes and gives inspira- 
tion to the beaming face. 
pictures depicting scenes in the life of the saint. 

We passed the theater—a fine building—and 
very pretty arcades and covered galleries extend- 
ing in different directions. They belonged to a 
new building, and some of them were intended 
for markets. 

The Bourse, or Exchange, built in 1531, was 
the finest structure of the kind in Europe, and 
became the model of the Exchanges of London 
and Amsterdam. It is built in the Morisco-Gothic 
style, and its pillars are of blue marble—all of 
them carved, but each in a different style. It 
has but a shadow of its former greatness, when 
five thousand merchants met under its cloistered 
arcades, and the rich cargoes of spices and stuffs 
from the east were sold to wholesale purchasers 
from England, France, Germany, and the shores 
of the Baltic; when two thousand, five hundred 
ships lay in her port, and a thousand carts brought 
overland the merchandise of Hainault, France, 
Burgundy, Cologne, and Cambray; when two 
hundred thousand inhabitants dwelt within the 
walls of Antwerp, and the dark-eyed Italian, 
Spaniard, and Portuguese transacted business daily 
with the blue-eyed nations of the north. Palmy 
days were those in Antwerp; princely were her 
banquets—on one of which, given to Philip II, 
her merchants expended one hundred and thirty 
thousand golden crowns. Not less worthy of 
note is an entertainment given to Charles V by 
the Fuggus, merchant-princes of Antwerp, who 
had a fire of cinnamon kindled in the banqueting- 
hall, and, while the air was filled with the fra- 


Around the nave are 


In the center of the pic- | 


grance of the burning spices, tossed into the flame 
'the Emperor’s bond for a large sum of money 
which they had lent to him. 

But the prosperity which had made Antwerp 
a queen among the nations of the earth, was 
crushed by the iniquitous policy of the father 
and son to whom these sumptuous banquets were 
given. First came heavy taxes to support Charles 
in his wars with Francis I; then the cool, cruel 
despotism of Philip, overshadowing the land with 
the fearful blight of a poison-tree ; the long con- 
test with Spain; the Spanish Fury in 1567, when 
the streets ran with blood, and were piled up 
with the bodies of her best and bravest citizens. 
Antwerp was now no congenial home for liberty 
or commerce. 

But dark days were still in store for her. Most 
memorable was the siege of Antwerp by Alexan- 
der of Parma, in 1585. For fourteen months her 
citizens held out with undaunted courage. The 
Duke of Parma had built out strong piers into 
the river, on either side of the city, mounted them 
with cannon, and connected them with a bridge 
of boats, that he might command the navigation. 
These massive structures, against which the floods 
of winter had beat in vain, were destroyed by 
Sut skill 
and courage were in vain; the city pillaged, the 
mouth of the Scheldt blocked up, commerce was 
destroyed, and the trade of Antwerp transferred 
to Amsterdam. By the treaty of Westphalia in 
1648, the navigation of the Scheldt was closed, 
and no sails enlivened its waters till the French, 
in 1794, once more allowed it to be a highway 
for the nations. Napoleon aimed to revive the 
fading glories of Antwerp, and to make it the 
great seaport and arsenal of the north. Two 
millions sterling were expended in the construc- 
tion of noble dock-yards, and immense basins, 
within one of which could float fourteen and in 
the other thirty-four ships of the line. In 1814, 
on the downfall of Napoleon, the dock-yards were 
demolished in accordance with one of the articles 
of the treaty of Paris, and the basins came very 
near being destroyed. Fortunately for the city, 
they were allowed to remain for commercial pur- 
poses, and the largest ships can now land their 
cargoes at her wharves, to be distributed through 
the interior by her canals, or to be sent by the 
railway to the Rhine. Antwerp was very pros- 
perous till the Revolution of 1830, which made 
her part of an independent kingdom without 
foreign relations. Her profitable commerce with 
| the Dutch colonies broken up, her shipping idle, 
| her wealthy merchants emigrated to Holland. 
| The Hotel de Ville, rebuilt in 1581, after 


fire-ships sent out by the Antwerpers. 
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having been destroyed by fire, is a noble edifice. 
It is of marble, nearly three hundred feet long, 
and finely ornamented with statues. The Place 
de Meer is the finest in the city, and invested 
with undying interest by its historic associations. 
It was a fearful night when fifteen thousand Cal- 
vinists, with guns loaded and cannon pointed, were 
there gathered together. Amid the wild outcries 
and raised weapons of this angry mob, William 
of Orange rode as if panoplied with the Divine 
assurance, “No weapon that is formed against 
thee shall prosper,’ and, by his calm courage, 
compelled them to appoint eight deputies to treat 
with him in the town-hall. The morning came, 
and that winter’s sun looked down on the expect- 
ant and tumultuous thousands, ready to imbrue 
their hands in their brother’s blood. The Lu- 
therans had assembled at St. Michael’s, and forty 
thousand Catholics were on the square. With- 
out the interposition of a master-spirit, who, at 
this crisis, could control the excitement of the 
multitude, Antwerp would have been given up to 
sack and outrage, and the crimson tide of battle 
would have flowed through her streets and her 
squares. But the leading spirit was there, and 
Antwerp was saved. At ten o’clock in that Feb- 
ruary morning, William of Orange and Hoog- 
strachen rode to the Meer, attended by the mag- 
istrates of the city, and by a hundred soldiers 
wearing red scarfs over their armor, to show that 
they were united to put down insurrection. Calmly 
and earnestly the Prince besought the Calvinists 
to accept the articles of treaty to which the Lu- 
therans and Catholics had already agreed—the 
right of worship was conceded, foreign garrisons 
forbidden—and with a firm voice, and for the 
last time, he said, “God save the king,” which 
at once called forth from the multitude one tre- 
mendous shout, “Vive le roi!” The city was 
saved, and the fifty thousand men laid down 
their arms, and quietly went to their homes. It 
is not difficult to raise a tempest, but it requires 
no light power to quell one. We may say of a 
mob as has been said of the wind, that “it is 
like the rocking stone—a baby hand can set it in 
motion, but the might of the mightiest can not 
lull it to rest.” And William the Silent, the 
great peace-maker of Antwerp, was mighty in 
the exercise of this subduing power; strong in 
His strength who spoke unto the winds and the 
waves, and there was a great calm. 

There was another triumph achieved in the 
streets of Antwerp by one who, in the rule he 
had obtained over his own spirit, was greater 
than he of Parma who took the city. Chris- 


Bruges and come to Antwerp, to teach the peo- 
ple the words of eternal life, was condemned 
to the flames. He sent his forgiveness to Long 
Margaret, who had informed against him; and, 
amid a dense and sympathizing crowd, with a 
gentle, benignant face, he walked to the market- 
place, singing the 130th Psalm: “Out of the 
depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord... . My 
soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning.” As he kneeled down to 
pray, the executioner rudely forced him to rise, 
and bound him to the stake with a leathern 
strap around his throat. Deeply penetrated with 
love for the martyr and indignation at his op- 
pressors, the crowd stoned the magistrates, and 
attempted to rescue the prisoner. But the exe- 
cutioner, ere he fled, crushed his head with a 
sledge-hammer, and pierced him with a poniard. 
The pallid lips of the dying saint moved in prayer 
till he fell into the flames. 

A curious festival still observed by the women 
of Antwerp, is a striking memento of the old 
chivalric times of the crusades. It is called 
Vroakens Avond, and was instituted to commem- 
orate the joyful reception of the followers of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, Marquis of Antwerp, when, 
in the year 1100, they unexpectedly returned 
from the Holy Land, causing great joy in this 
city—a joy that overflowed those ancient homes 
and that far-off generation, and has repeated its 
pleasant story, in fainter echoes, lo! these many 
hundred years. 

As we entered the city in the morning, I was 
struck by the costume of the women of Antwerp, 
or rather with their head-gear, which differed 
from any thing I had seen elsewhere. They 
were going to market, and they wore curiously- 
shaped straw-hats—a sort of poke turning over 
in front, and the broad Jappelles of the caps hang- 
ing below. 

But the morning had passed, and the noonday, 
and the shadows of evening were now falling 
upon the broad streets and stately buildings of 
Antwerp. Mine eye was- not filled with seeing, 
though it had gazed hour after hour upon rich 
treasures of art. How thankful I was that I had 
decided to give this day to Antwerp instead of to 
Waterloo—that I had the remembrance of the 
delicate tracery of that exquisite spire, of those 
elaborate carvings, of those wonderful paintings, 
to carry away with me, instead of exhausting my 
imagination in endeavoring to convert the fair 
and fruitful fields of Belgium into the scene of 
sanguinary warfare! And then I would rather 
look upon the Meer, where William of Orange won 





topher Smith, called Fabricius, who had left 


his “never-withering wreath,” than on Waterloo, 
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where Wellington humbled the proud conqueror 
of Europe. I tumed sadly away after giving my 
last look at the beautiful spire, now becoming in- 
distinct in the gathering twilight, aware of the 
faint touches with which memory pictures the 
glorious creations of art, and that I must hence- 
forth be content with her pencil sketches instead 
of that daring reality. But it rose before me in 
its dream-like beauty, as in the stillness of the 
evening hour the clear, melodious chimes sounded 
like an angel’s call to that silent city, unheeded 
amid the cares and toils of the day, but in the 
night season whispering of the better land, where 
the eye shall be filled with seeing, and the ear 
with hearing, and the unutterable longings of the 
soul shall be abundantly satisfied with the fruition 
of heavenly good. 


—— 


SPICE ISLANDS 
VISITED IN THE SEA OF EDITORIAL READING. 
NOT GILDED, BUT GOLD. 
SINCERE man, says a quaint old writer, is 
not gilded, but gold; not a splendid and 
burnished plating outside, to cover some baser 
metal within, but all the way through to the 
heart what he outwardly appears to be. 


GREEK WORD TO EXPRESS SINCERITY. 


The Greeks used several words to indicate 
sincerity; but the best and most expressive— 
siacxpuyys—is composed of two words, «cam, the 
splendor of the sun, and xpww, I judge; thus 
describing jt as something which might be exam- 
ined in the clearest and strongest light without 
the possibility of detecting a single flaw or imper- 
fection, referring specially to the practice of the 
jeweler, who does not decide on the value of the 
precious stone merely by the ingenuity and labor 
of its cutting, or the brilliancy of its polish, but 
holds it up between his eye and the sun, to look 
into it, and through it, to see that its quality and 
color are perfect and uniform. 


THE MOST DESIRABLE POSITION. 


I know no position, as an earthly position, in 
this world more beautiful than his who has a 
pure conscience within, a righteous cause behind 
him, and a noble object before him. All mean 
thoughts are absorbed and borne away in so ma- 
jestic and unmingled a current. 


COURAGE AND A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 





A conscience corroded by a sense of wrong- 
doing may be accompanied with cunning, but not , 


with courage. A mens sili conscia recti is a citadel 
of strength—the inspirer of a heroism magnifi- 
cent, because moral—the strong spring of victory 
in advance, and the glorious cover of possible 
retreat—the best earthly tenant of the human 
soul. 


THE WORK OF INFIDELITY. 


Idolatry may enshrine itself amid the pyra- 
mids and palaces of Egypt, but, like the sand 
of the desert, which appeared at first to defend 
and uphold their foundations, in the end it en- 
tombs and conceals them. It may entwine itself 
about the fanes and temples of Greece and Rome, 
but, like the ivy, it loosens and separates the 
walls, which it seemed at first to strengthen and 
adorn, and thus hastens and completes the ruin 
which it appeared to delay. It may interweave 
itself with the institutions and literature of na- 
tions, it only decks them for the sacrifice, and 
heralds to their doom. 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Christianity is the friend of development. It 
helps on the growth, and efflorescence, and fruitage 
of the precious germs of manly energy which lie 
buried in the hearts of infant states, and rebukes 
the weakness and folly which would treat the 
destined oak of the forest as if it were to be 
forever a sapling. 


TASTES TO BE CULTIVATED IN YOUTH. 


What can be more conducive to both knowl- 
edge and virtue than to impress on the glowing 
hearts and plastic faculties of the rising genera- 
tion those tastes which at once delight and pu- 
rify; which no time can exhaust, no indulgence 
satiate, and no labor weary; which, in youth, in- 
stead of surrendering the mind to the frivolous 
dissipations of early years, train the energies 
which lead to honor; in manhood enable us to 
sustain the duties of life with dignity, or bear its 
calamities with fortitude; and, in the inevitable 
coming of years, give age a beauty of its own, 
exhibit a memory furnished with lofty thoughts 
and noble recollections, a spirit after its long 
voyage anchored in peace, and a heart enjoying 
that mental sunshine, more glorious than the 
setting magnificence of day ; which throws luster 
round the final career of the philosopher and the 
Christian ? 

WIT AND HUMOR. 
The humorist seldom attains to wit; the man 


of wit seldom stoops to humor. Humor consists 
in exaggeration, wit in refinement. Humor excites 
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laughter, wit admiration. Humor is often coarse, 


and always ridiculous; wit is always decorous, | 


and often grave. 
coloring, wit in brilliancy of point. 


DYING SCENE OF POPULAR LIBERTY. 


It is at these periods that the honest man dares 
not speak, because truth is too dreadful to be 
told; it is then humanity has no ears, because 
humanity has no tongue; it is then that the 
proud man scorns to speak; like a physician, who, 
baffled by the wayward excesses of a dying pa- 
tient, retires indignantly from the bed of the 
unhappy wretch, whose ear is too fastidious to 
bear the sound of wholesome advice, and whose 
palate is too debauched to bear the salutary bitter 
of the medicine that might redeem him; and 
therefore leaves him to the felonious pity of the 
slaves, that talk to him of life, and strip him 
before he is cold. 


HYPOCRISY IN RELIGION. 


It would be well if religion were exempt from 
the insincerity which more or less tarnishes and 
corrupts the other actions and relations of human 
life, but, unhappily it is not. Hypocrisy assumes 
the garb and learns the phraseology of godli- 
ness—enters its holy brotherhood, and ministers 
at its sacred altars—often too subtile to be de- 
tected by human judgment, “The only vice that 
walks unseen by all but God ”—often, alas! too 
manifest to men through the thin vail of its con- 
cealment. 

Professing a faith which is not sincerely be- 
lieved ; singing praises without adoration; giving 
thanks without gratitude; confessing sins without 
penitence; praying without either confidence or 
desire; professing to have renounced, and yet 
clinging to, the world; talking of the joys of 
heaven, yet wedded to the pleasures of sense; 
fasting, to appear unto men to fast; giving alms 
without pity or benevolence ; professing to rejoice 
in the anticipations of eternity, yet dreadfully 
afraid of going there; seeking office and influ- 
ence in the Church for the gratification of per- 
sonal vanity, under the pretext of zeal for God ; 
compassing sea and land to make proselytes for 
the aggrandizement of a party or a sect, and call- 
ing it pity for the souls of men. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD THINKING. 


The sincere man thinks honestly, does not trifle 
with convictions and evidence, learns to attach the 
same definite character to moral actions, whether 
they be his own or those of other men, and not 
to palliate in himself faults which he would 


Humor consists in breadth of | 


blame in them, and not to plume himself on 
| excellences which he would hold of small ac- 
count in another. He thinks straightforward; is 
not afraid of carrying out his ideas and reason- 
ings to legitimate conclusions. If the conclusions 
should prove startling or dangerous, he will ex- 
amine the ideas and principles again; and if he 
finds they can not be sustained, he will honestly 
renounce what he can not honestly hold; false 
and dangerous theories can not long be innocently 
held—they will grow on to their results and lead 
to humiliation or deceit, while sincerity of thought 
will give true nobleness and independence of 
character. The man who can stand upright in 
his own presence will not crouch in the presence 
of another. This straightforward thinking tends 
to clearness and distinctness of thought; insin- 
cerity mystifies. It tends to vigor; the sincere 
man pursues his object with undivided and con- 
centrated attention, not called off at every turn 
by a host of probabilities, not alarmed lest some 
new and unexpected consequence should cross 
his path; he follows with steady determination 
to the result. 


| 


PRINCIPLES AND RESULTS, 


We can not overrate the vast importance of 
principles. In the phenomena of nature and the 
wonders of art, the man who views only the 
results is dazzled and confounded, and the mind, 
instead of being enlightened, is brought more 
completely under the influence of darkness and 
fear; but he who searches beneath the surface 
perceives, that what is so varied and complex in 
its development, is simple in its nature and pro- 
cess, and that these results, so numerous and 
apparently so different, are but the diversified ap- 
plications of a few principles. So in morals and 
religion, it is of vastly greater advantage to un- 
derstand principles than to be acquainted with 
mere rules. Principles are unchanging and inva- 
riably applicable. Rules are affected by circum- 
stances and times, and are only applicable in 
analogous cases; and even then require to be 
applied with exception and variation. Principles 
are few; rules, innumerable: principles, intelli- 
gible; rules, complex and difficult. 

The principles of a nation are the evidences of 
its greatness, and not the monuments which its 
industry or art may have reared. High principles 
will adorn each succeeding age with monuments. 
The monuments alone would be a standing re- 
proach when the principles and greatness were 
| gone. Rome preserves not for the honor, but for 
| the reproof and disgrace of her sons, the monu- 
| ments of the liberty and power which once made 
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her the empress of the world; and the name 
which is now the synorym for heartless perfidy, 
for degrading superstition, and for cringing bond- 
age, is all the more humiliating, because the 
noblest men were once proud to bear it, and the 
most illustrious of other nations purchased it at 
a great price. And the modern Greek is all 
the more despicable because he plots his little 
schemes of falsehood and knavery amid the ruins 
of Athens, and under the shadow of the trophies 
and monuments of mighty deeds. National char- 
acter is but the aggregate of individual character ; 
and in the formation of individual character, and 
in our estimate of human conduct, principles are 
to be especially regarded. 


a. {a 


HIDDEN SORROW. 


BY MISS LIZZIE GOULD. 
NCLOUDED happiness was never known and 
realized but in Eden. It shed a holy and 
heavenly sunlight upon the placid waters and 
beautiful verdure of that eastern garden, and the 
hearts of our first parents gladdened in its beams, 
while the responding hills echoed back the tones 
of innocence, and purity, and love, which fell 
from their unsinning lips; but the hand which, 
at the suggestion of the archenemy, reached up 
to pluck the forbidden fruit, brought down with 
it a woe, a blight, a fearful curse, and, though 
deceived, intelligent nature felt and owned that 
awful fall. How inexpressibly sad and appalling 
must have been the visible change! Man, created 
in the image of his Maker, daring to disobey his 
righteous law, became the heir of misery, and the 
ground was cursed for his sake. 


“Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 
Sighing, through all works gave signs of woe 
That all was lost ;” 


and methinks tears, such as we grosser intelli- 
gences hardly know how to weep, must have 
watered the entrance to that earthly paradise 
which their disobedience had polluted, as Adam 


| and the life-history of the early propagators of 


and Eve were driven forth to toil, to suffer, and | 


to die; and what intense anguish and remorse 
must have filled their hearts, as they saw the 
flaming sword guarding their return, and knew 
that they or their posterity could no more taste 
perfect bliss till they should “come up through 





much tribulation, having their robes washed and | 
mother, and her tender kisses and cheerful words 


made white in the blood of the Lamb,” and be 
permitted to drink from the “pure water of the 
river of life”? and eat ever-ripening fruit from 


our race is very brief, but how comprehensive 
and instructive! Every sentence and every line 
but impresses the truth more firmly upon our 
hearts, that the murderous act of Cain, which 
wasted the life-blood of his gentle brother, but 
outspoke the feelings of envy, selfishness, and 
distrust which have agitated the human bosom 
from that time till the present. Trouble and dis- 
appointment, sighing and tears, blighted hopes 
and unrealized joys, are the life-portion of fallen 
man. A continuous wail of woe goes up from 
earth and its dwellers, and every passing breeze 
is laden with accents of sorrow. While the Amer- 
ican Indian mourns for his lost hunting-grounds 
and the graves of his fathers, the dark-skinned 
sons and daughters of Africa are mingling their 
tears with those of the paler nations. 

It is this universal principle which levels all 
distinctions, and places mankind, in every age, in 
every country, and in every stage of civilization, 
on a grand equality. All must suffer, all must 
weep, all must die. An outcast Hagar grieves 
over her starving child, and the King of Israel 
bitterly laments the untimely fate of his cherished 
Absalom. The wealthy and the intelligent, alike 
with the poverty-stricken and ignorant, must feel 
the iron tooth of pain; and the sensual lord can 
no more save his delicately-nurtured children 
from the grave than can the humble serf insure 
the life of his barefooted boy. How forcibly 
does all this teach man to be kind and consider- 
ate to his brother man, and to remember that 
“dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,” 
is indelibly written upon his own forehead ! 

But aside from common suffering and outward 
and visible manifestations of grief, memory keeps 
a record which human eyes may never read, and 
the bosom at times swells and heaves with emo- 
tions to which our nearest and dearest earthly 
sympathizers must ever remain strangers. The 
pen of inspiration never recorded a more home-felt 
truth than the one embodied in that oft-written, 
oft-repeated proverb, “Every heart knoweth its 


own bitterness.” No person at all susceptible 


| of fine and tender feelings but must virtually 


acknowledge this fact. There ave trials, and be- 
reavements, and crosses, when we gladly seek 
human aid, and counsel, and sympathy. An in- 
stinctive impulse sends us in early years, with all 
our little griefs and abuses, to the never-chiding 


dry the tears from our childish faces, and, with 


| bounding feet, we go back to the playground 


that tree “whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations!” The record of their subsequent career ! life we turn from the selfish and common throng, 


again, forgetting that we have been sad. In later 
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to pour into the ear of a fond schoolmate or con- 
fiding friend the history of our wrongs, and ever 
feel that the tale grows less by the recital; and 
when death has entered the family circle, and laid 
a loved one low, when we awoke from the first 
sensations of grief, to find a vacant place at the 
fireside and an empty chair at the table, and to 
listen in vain for the familiar voice and bounding 
footfall of a brother or sister, perchance a father 
or mother—what a sense of relief do we expe- 
rience, as we turn, with bursting hearts, from the 
unanswering corpse, and weep ourselves into calm- 
ness on some faithful bosom which beats in unison 
with our own! 

But it is not, it can not, be always thus. 
There are feelings and griefs, known only to 
Omniscience, which we can not express if we 
would, and would not if we could. In hours of 
loneliness and retirement we brood over our 
secret troubles, till the very indulgence some- 
times becomes a sought-for privilege; and though 
we weep often and much, how carefully do we 
wipe away the tears when we again enter soci- 
ety, and how studiously avoid betraying a single 
shadow of the darkness which enshrouds the 
soul, knowing that human sympathy, if we could 
avail ourselves of it, would prove only a mock- 
ery! We mingle in social scenes and excursions 
of pleasure, and none laugh more heartily or sing 
more gayly than ourselves; jocose merriment 
passes from lip to lip, while the spirit of hap- 
piness seems to pervade our entire being; and 
the most penetrating would fail to pronounce us 
any thing but fun-loving and gay. Others seem 
happy, and we would gladly suggest the idea 
that we are the same. “But even in laughter 
the heart is sad, and the end of that mirth is 
heaviness.” Even in the comparative seclusion 
of our homes we would choose to display only 
serenity of countenance and cheerfulness of de- 
meanor, leaving observers to form their own con- 
clusions, and keep curious questions to themselves. 

I believe it right that it should be thus; for 
we seem to be endowed with the‘capacity of 
self-control and composure under the deepest 
weight of mental anguish. One afflicted man, 
truthful to nature, has said, “The most vital 
troubles lie deepest and unobserved ;” and in 
touching language one of our poets sings: 

“A strange power hath the human heart, 

By Heaven in merey given, 

Strength to perform its wontec part 
While silently ’tis riven; 

To smile e’en while each tender string 
Is severed one by one; 

Hope to the fainting breast to bring, 
While in our own is none, 


To shut within the blighted heart 
The agony, the strife, 

And meekly bear our destined part 
Amid the scenes of life, 

Nor cast around our own loved throng 
The gloom which reigneth there, 
To check the smile, the cheerful song, 

To cloud this world so fair.” 

No one that studies human nature but is well 
convinced of this deception, so much practiced, 
so seldom acknowledged; and may trace in the 
fitful langh and the jocund song but one con- 
tinuous struggle to hide the tears, which will 
gush from their pent-up fountain just so soon as 
the man finds himself alone again. It is the 
case often, far oftener than we imagine; and 
could we sometimes, all unseen, follow even the 
scornful worldling to the privacy of his own apart- 
ment, when alone with himself and his God, 
what tales would its retirement reveal that we 
bad little dreamed of! 

I heard it remarked not long since that “a 
Christian should never indulge in grief;” but I 
confess I can not indite that remark and be truth- 
ful to my convictions. Our Savior was “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” and he 
has taught us that “the disciple should not be 
above his Master.” There is more glad sunshine 
in the Christian’s heart than in any other—yes, a 
thousand times more—and it is abiding too; but 
even there it may fall upon crushed affections and 
blighted hopes. There can be no true submission 
to any trial which is not felt; but the man may 
cherish and weep over his sorrow, while he says, 
with Christian trust, “Thy will be done.” 

The causes of this secret grief are various—as 
various as the passions and affections of the soul. 
The petty cares and annoyances of workday life 
become, to many careful Marthas, a source of 
real trouble, and, though domestic care may never 
be mentioned, it robs nights of their rest, and 
renders the days wearisome and dull. Sordid 
minds will find occasion for it in the loss of 
wealth or the thwarting of their earthly plans; 
other some will struggle against a proud and 
stubborn will, longing—O, how much !—yet not 
deciding, to yield to be saved by grace; and the 
Christian weeps bitter tears over the besetting sins 
from which he so often resolves to be free; while 
others yet will mourn over recreant children and 
misconstrued motives; but it is reserved, I think, 
for the “drunkard’s folly” and blighted love to 
plant the deepest daggers in the human soul. 

O, the fatal wine-cup! It not only ruins the 
souls and bodies of those whose lips once touch 
its brim, but to the faithful wife and devoted 





' daughter or sister it brings a crushing weight of 
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anguish, which they only can know who have ex- 
perienced it. Believe me, attentive reader, I speak 
the language of experience, this is a living sor- 
row, and there is none other like it. What! the 
husband, the father, the brother, a drunkard? O, 
how slow are our hearts to believe the truth, even 
with its certain proof! and we speak not of it to 
others—O no!—their names, if spoken at all, are 
used but with reverence and affection; we would 
not lower their worth in public estimation, for, 
though erring and brutish, they are our nearest 
kinsmen still; and as such we love them and 
cover up their faults, and would gladly persuade 
ourselves that we alone are privy to their base- 
ness. Who, I would ask, who could chide the 
most pure-hearted Christian for weeping over 
such a sorrow as this all his life long? 

I spoke of blighted love—not to be sentimental 
| or to trifle with this sacred passion, but merely to 
| suggest the simple and mournful fact. Thou- 
| sands upon thousands, who sink early to the grave 
by slow consumption and melancholy, are sent 
there from the effects of this—what some would 
be pleased to call—human weakness. The physi- 
cians may call their disease by this or that med- 
ical term, and administer prescribed remedies, 
when the heart’s cherished idol has been buried, 
or, what is far worse, has proved untrue, and there 
is no medicine that can effect a cure. Go to our 
lunatic asylums, where madness has shut up so 
many youthful and uncommon intellects, and 
read, in the sad history of full half that number, 
the piteous tale of the heart’s fond summer shut 
up ina mound of earth. Those who have studied 
the causes of insanity, and witnessed its ravages, 
know it is seldom the gross and sensual who be- 
come victims of this fearful malady, but persons 
of highly-susceptible and cultivated feelings. 





“ As in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all.” 


An instance of this kind comes before me while 
I write; and should the friends of either party 
chance to read this article, they will forgive me 
for this passing notice. The young lady was a 
companion of my own, and an intimate friend 
from early childhood. She was an impulsive but 
a most amiable and lovely girl. She wes pecu- 
liarly interesting, and, being apt, intelligent, and 
witty, strangers were always pleased with her, 
while her friends doted much upon her early 
promise. Her attachments were warm and ardent, 
and, over and above every thing else, she was a 
consistent and devoted Christian. Her affections 
became early centered upon a young man some 








years her senior, who came into the neighbor- 
hood as a clerk while we were yet school-girls, 
and before she was seventeen they were engaged 
in marriage. He was one of those dignified, 
matter-of-fact men who make no display, and 
who would be regarded as almost incapable of 
loving, unless it should happen to come con- 
venient during intervals of business. He was 
her constant attendant in every rural excursion, 
but there, as at all other times, was reserved and 
sober, and no one dreamed of his attachment to 
Laura having become so strong and so deep. In 
the summer of 1850, and just as she had passed 
her seventeenth birthday, a fearful epidemic broke 
out in our neighborhood, and almost every family 
was in mourning. Laura was one of the first vic- 
tims, and she sank suddenly under the violent 
attack of disease. From the first there was no 
hope; she lingered but a few days, and died. 
Edgar W. was absent at the time, and she left 
for him her dying messages of love and pious 
exhortations. A telegraphic message was imme- 
diately dispatched, and he only arrived in time 
to see her buried. The funeral service was com- 
pleted, and the relatives were just leaving the 
coffin, when he entered the church, covered with 
the dust of travel. He walked slowly up the 
aisle, and leaned against the altar for a moment, 
as if for support; then turned to gaze upon the 
face of her he had so well loved. No word or 
sigh escaped his lips; he stood, as if unconscious 
of all around him, motionless and mute with grief. 
‘Never, to my dying day, shall I forget that most 
impressive scene. Every eye was turned upon 
him, and a death-like silence reigned throughout 
the sanctuary for at least ten minutes, when the 
sexton laid his hand upon Edgar’s shoulder. He 
started as if awaked from a reverie, and turned 
slowly away. He followed the corpse to the 
grave, but showed no signs of emotion, and the 
next day he went about his business as usual. 
No change was apparent in his demeanor, and a 
great deal of speculation was afloat—as is usual 
in such cases—as to “whether he did care much 
for her, whether he would marry another,” etc.; 
but for five years her name never passed his lips, 
and he was never heard to mention any thing 
connected with her life or actions. He became 
prosperous in business, and, in the quiet path of 
Christian and social duty, his intimate friends 
supposed the memory of his early love had gone 
from his heart as a passing shadow. In the 
autumn of 1855 he began to show symptoms 
of derangement—a restlessness of manner, a grad- 
ual neglect of his business, and a disposition to 
be very talkative. He soon began to talk of 
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Laura, and would go to her father’s house, and 
inquire for her in the most happy manner; but 
when they would teli him she was dead, he 
would moan most piteously, and invariably go to 
the grave and call her, and weep and moan some- 
times by the hour together. His grief was most 
heart-rending, and he became more and more 


reckless of outward objects, till he utterly refused | 


food, and it was with the greatest difficulty he 
could be persuaded to eat enough to sustain life. 
It was not many weeks before prostrating sick- 
ness was the result of his protracted fasting and 
mental anguish. Raving insanity was the conse- 
quence, and last spring he died in a mad-house, 
and “Laura” was the last word which ever 
escaped his lips. 

Reader, mine is a tale of truth, and it is only 
one of many that darken the annals of mortality. 
O, the human heart! mysterious are its workings, 
sacred its truest emotions; and its growing hopes 
once crushed, nothing on earth can ever animate 
them again. 

It is this same deep and hidden sorrow of 
which I have spoken that breathes holy aspira- 
tions in the soul of man, and leads him for peace 
and enjoyment to “Him who is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever ;” it lends unwonted fire 
to the pen of genius and poesy, draws inspiration 
from its unseen fountains. Some of the most 
pure and touching gems of thought which enrich 
literature and sparkle in finest poems, have been 
cut and polished by mental or bodily suffering. 
I might make many quotations, both from prose 
and poetical writers, as proofs of this fact, but 
they are not needed, and will only say, with 
the author of that beautiful little poem in the 
September Repository : 

“°T is ever thus; the grape yields not its treasure 
Save as the life-blood from its heart is pressed, 
And agony which knows not stint or measure 
Wings out strange music from the human breast. 
How rush the burning words as hearts are breaking! 
Rich spirit-gems shine forth as they are riven ; 
They who admire know not the weary aching 
With which those jewels to the world are given.” 


O, what were life at best—what were all its 
fleeting joys, its gilded honors, its false glitter 
and show, its wealth and friendships—did we not 
feel that unending life, in the bliss of eternity, 
would compensate all labor and anxiety, and 
crown the Christian’s hope with joys that fade 
not, and love which, like its source and object, 
Dark would be the skies, thorny the 
pathway of you and me, dear reader, were not 


is eternal! 


the hope ours, that by and by we shall reach a 
clime that knows no cloud and no sorrow. 





A CHEMIST DOCTORATED. 


T was a cold December morning, and the snow 

lay deep on the ground, when a man, already 
somewhat advanced in years, and carrying a lan- 
tern, might have been seen to emerge from the 
house of the Rev. W. Johns, in George-street, 
Manchester, and proceeded toward the Literary 
and Scientific. Institution of that city. He was 
rather above the middle size, tall and bony. His 
features were hard, though not harsh; his eyes 
deeply set and thoughtful. His body was slightly 
bent—not conveying an idea of infirmity, but 
rather that sort of bending forward sometimes 
met with in pedestrians, and which creates the 
notion of a desire to hurry along. He wore the 
dress of a member of the Society of Friends, 
somewhat the worse for wear, but still not shabby 
from age. The sun had barely dawned; but, 
guided by the beams of his lantern, you might 
see, if observant, that his habiliments were spotted 
and stained ; while a closer inspection would prove 
that not a few stains had become holes, as if 
burned by sparks of fire, or some corrosive fluid. 

The active life of Manchester is not like an 
ocean flood which ebbs and flows, but like the 
current of an impetuous river which ever hurries 
on. It was difficult to regard the tall factory 
chimneys belching forth their smoke that morn- 
ing, to gaze on the crowded streets, and to hear 
the busy click of machinery mingling with the 
hum of men, without feeling a conviction that 
Manchester was a city of action, not of con- 
templation—that the worker out of abstractions 
could find no place there. Silently, amidst this 
din and throng, the tall, hard-featured lantern- 
bearer moved on. He goes toward the Literary 
and Philosophic Institution. Suppose we follow. 

Is the man a lunatic? Unmoved by the hum 
of passing wayfarers, the lantern-bearer talks to 
himégelf. He talks of Plato, Pythagoras, and 
Thales; he mentions also Lucretius; then whim- 
sically mixes up those antique names with others 
of modern date. No, he is no lunatic, but a 
thinker aloud, a reverist. Arrived at the door of 
the institution, he gives his lantern a shake, as 
much as to say, “I have it now,” then opens the 
door and enters. He next proceeds at once to 
the laboratory, and deposits his lantern on the 
table. He then lays and lights the fire, accord- 
ing to the most approved rules of fuel econ- 
omy—a perfect model of a servant in the matter 


of saving firewood, for, of course, a servant he 
| must be. 


Manchester has long been celebrated for her 


| resident chemists. Calico-printing involves some 
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of the highest branches of applied chemistry ; 
and every new color, and almost every new pat- 
tern which may appear from time to time on a 
piece of Manchester printed goods, is the fruit of 
some new chemical discovery. In our curiosity, 
we wait. We like to see clever men at work in 
their retreats. We are in no hurry; the chem- 
ical professor will by and by walk in. But that 
lantern-bearing Plato and Lucretius-quoting fire- 
lighter, we are getting tired of him. There, he 
will go soon. He sweeps the laboratory clean, 
and dusts the bottles. He goes, but not away. 
He proceeds to an adjoining room, and taking his 
stand in front of a wall, whereon hang several 
barometers, thermometers, and hygrometers, he 
opens a book. He now enters particulars of tem- 
perature, atmospheric moisture, and barometric 
hight, like a philosophic, painstaking observer, 
He does not work like one unacquainted with 
his tools. He is an adept. Looking at the bar- 
ometric mercury, for instance, no chronicling of 
mere inches, or quarters, or even eighths of inches 
serves his turn. He estimates the variations from 
yesterday by a Vernier scale, as an accurate phi- 
losopher would have done. He compares the 
barometers one with another, and finding that the 
mercury contained in one stands lower than the 
mercury of the others, he says—for he appears to 
be in the habit of talking to himself—* bad,” 
bad.” Then referring to a memorandum-book 
in which the date of the construction of that 
barometer stands recorded, he finds the tube was 
neither dried nor was the mercury boiled. He 
makes a note of these facts. If the professor’s 
servant be thus wise, how much wiser must the 
professor be ? 

A knock—a double knock! Does the professor 
come at last? The lantern-bearer opened the 
doer without delay, and an old gentleman en- 
tered. His face was radiant with joy, and he 
seemed to be out of breath. The lantern-bearer 
had no time to say a word, before the stranger 
seized him rapturously by the hand, and shook 
it heartily. “Friend,” said he, “I bring you good 
news. Good morning, Docror Dalton.” 

The lantern-bearer opened his eyes as if arous- 
ing from a reverie, but he made no remark; his 
ideas were apparently in another channel. 

“Good morning, Doctor Dalton,” repeated the 
stranger, laying peculiar stress on the word “doc- 
tor.” 

If his object had been to surprise the lantern- 
bearer, he was disappointed. The word “doc- 
tor,” though strongly emphasized, seemed to have 
made no impression. The lantern-bearer was ap- 


parently thinking too much about his barometers, 





| for, having bid his friend good morrow, he turned 


toward his instruments again. 

“T call you doctor,” repeated the new-comer. 

“Did you indeed ?” replied Dalton. 

The stranger laughed. 

“On some people,” said he, “honors fall un- 
thankfully, like drops of water into a thankless 
sea; while others would give their ears for hon- 
ors. The Oxford people are going to make you 
D. C. L.” 

“D. C. L.,” said Dalton, “ what is that ?” 

“Doctor of Civil Law,” replied the friend. 

“Doctor of Civil Law!” repeated Dalton, mus- 
ingly, in a falsetto pitch of a naturally gruff 
voice; and he burst into an incipient laugh, not 
loud, roystering laughter, but a subdued, cack- 
ling laugh—a proper laugh for a_ philosopher. 
“What do I know about law, friend ?’ demanded 
he, as soon as he could speak—“ law civil or law 
criminal ?” 

“Pshaw! it is a very great honor,” replied 
the friend—“the highest that can be given by 
the University.” 

“Honor! but I say I know nothing about civil 
law; and if I don’t know it, how can I teach 
it? and if I can’t teach it, why am I to be called 
doctor ?” 

“Tt is simply a compliment,” repeated the 
stranger, smiling. 

“Well, I could call it something else, if I 
liked,” was Dalton’s sly remark. “Doctor of 
Civil Law! Well, that is odd. If they would 
call me doctor of the laws of atomic combina- 
tions, there would be sense and truth in it; but 
doctor of civil law is neither sense nor truth.” 

“Now I have it,’ was the friend’s remark. 
“The Oxonians are determined to have you; and 
I have no doubt, as a special favor, they will 
allow the initials D. C. L. to stand for Doctor of 
Combination Laws. There, will that suit you?” 

Perhaps by this time the fact will be evident 
that the elderly lantern-bearer, who came forth 
so early in the morning to light the laboratory 
fire, was no other than the illustrious Dalton him- 
self, the philosopher whose name is associated 
with one of the most remarkable scientific dis- 
coveries of modern times—one second only in 
importance perhaps to the discovery of gravita- 
tion. Yes, it was Dalton who thus, day by day, 
lighted his laboratory fire. That great man would 
perform an analysis for half a crown, or give @ 
lesson for eighteenpence, and thank you, in either 
case, for the trifle; while many an inferior chem- 
ist would have thought himself dishonored by 
touching any but a golden fee—so little connection 
is there between self-respect and self-conceit. | 
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A PEEP AT THE ATOMIC THEORY. 


BY A DISCIPLE OF DALTON, 


| jews it is affirmed of a philosopher that he 

has a world-wide reputation, the words must 
ever be received in a qualified sense. To say 
that the scope of his reputation is as extensive as 
that of the poet, the historian, or the narrator of 
fiction, is simply untrue, because all persons have 
in them the faculty, more or less developed, of 
being able to appreciate history, poetry, and fic- 
tion. The remark is truer still when extended to 
those who achieve reputation by the fine arts. 
The scope of their reputation is nearly universal. 
Far different is it with him whose fame depends 
on discoveries in science. A chemist’s labors, for 
example, can only be appreciated by chemists, 
for the most part; an astronomer’s, for the most 
part only by those who have cultivated astron- 
omy, and so on for other sciences. Pity, this! 
Science has its bits of poetry, equal, at least in 
all that makes poetry attractive, to any thing the 
poetry of language and sentiment can boast. The 
flights of the poetry of science, too, are more 
daring; and, though often wilder than the wild- 
est rapture of the poetry of words and sentiment, 
they have the rare merit of being as true as they 
are wild, 

Here, then, is a beautiful field for the mind to 
career upon, like a steed from harness released— 
a field all covered with gems and flowers, the 
gems and flowers of truth. But around that 
pleasant field is a thorny fence, bristling with 
technicalities. The philosopher alone can pene- 
trate that hedge, and enter within. All who are 
not philosophers must be content to remain out- 
side. Nevertheless, little gaps can be found, here 
and there, through which inquisitive folks may 
peep; and we think it may be possible to give 
the reader who is no chemist a peep into the en- 
chanted domains of the atomic theory and doc- 
trine of definite proportionals—to unravel the 
secrets of which was the aim of Dalton’s life- 
long labor. Yes, there is an opening, and you 
shall have a satisfactory peep, but on one condi- 
tion only—you must not be frightened by names. 
If people would only make up their minds not 
to be frightened by names, they would not find 
science so difficult. The “atomic theory” is the 
name, or rather one of the names, you are not to 
be frightened at; the “doctrine of definite pro- 
portions,” or “equivalents,” these are other names. 
Forget the existence of all these names, however, 
at present. 

The philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome 
were fond of arguing about philosojshic beliefs— 


a 


matters which they could neither prove nor dis- 
prove, because they were not experimental peo- 
ple. Among the chief topics of argumentation, 
the following was one: whether a thing having 
weight and cognizable to the senses—matter— 
could or could not be divided without end. Epi- 
curus and Pythagoras imagined that matter could 
be thus divided ad infinitum, and Lucretius sets 
forth the views of these philosophers. Other an- 
cients, too numerous for mention here, adopted 
the other side of the argument; and so they con- 
tinued to argue away, proving nothing, till both 
sides got tired. 

And what do you say about the argument, 
reader? Don’t fear giving an opinion. You 
have common sense, and that goes a long way 
in philosophy. What do you think about it? 
Can a substance—any substance—a potato, for 
instance—can that potato, we ask, be indefinitely 
divided, or is such indefinite division impossible ? 
Evidently the potato may be cut into two halves, 
and each of the two halves may be halved again, 
and again, and again, and so on, till our eyes are 
not sharp enough to see the little pieces. If in- 
struments be now had recourse to—a microscope 
and a delicate knife—the division may be car- 
ried still further; and it thus seems proved that 
the subdivision of the potato ad infinitum is con- 
ceivable, if our instruments were delicate enough 
to effect the subdivisions, and our eyes to make 
them discernible. Thus argued Epicurus and his 
followers. 

Let us now look at the other side of the argu- 
ment, illustrating it by an assumption. Suppose 
that among the unknown things existing in parts 
of the earth yet unexplored, there should be a 
lump of new matter found—we may not say a 
particle—a lump of some definite size—as big as 
a potato, forexample. Suppose that lump of new 
matter should be so very hard that no human 
means could break, or cut, or otherwise divide it. 
What then? It would be indivisible, of course; 
“uncutable,” or, if we choose to adopt a Greek 
expression, it would be “atomic,” this word being 
a modification of a—not—and reuvew—to cut— 
not cutable, or not divisible—in short, “atomic.” 

So it appears, then, that our ordinary notion of 
an atom, as being something necessarily small, is 
only, after all, an indirect notion. That atoms 
must be small, if they really do exist, is demon- 
strable, since all matter can be divided to the 
furthest limits permitted by our means; and the 
division might be carried further still if our means 
and our senses permitted. But, for any thing one 
| knows to the contrary, the potato may be composed 

of amazingly small indivisible parts; and the 
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hard indivisible parts might each have been tan- 
gibly large—as large, say, as a potato, as we have 
assumed to be the case with the new mineral 
invoked by our hypothesis. Whether large or 
small, stfch palpable indivisible masses would 
have been to all intents and purposes atoms. 

Mark, then! There lurked a fallacy in the 
argument of those who denied the possibility of 
atoms, because a substance—a potato, say—might, 
as they said, be conceived to be infinitely divisi- 
ble. This line of illustration by no means proves 
that the potato could be infinitely divided, were 
it not for the imperfection of our senses and our 
tools; but merely—which is quite another thing— 
that the space occupied by that potato might be 
thus divided. 

If atoms of matter be so inconceivably small, 
how then could people expect to see them? and 
if not seen, how could their existence be demon- 
strated ? The ancients could get no proof, so they 
allowed the discussion to drop. Even in later 
times, our own illustrious Newton, though a be- 
liever in the existence of atoms, could not prove 
them to exist. He hoped they might hereafter 
be rendered visible by high microscopic power, 
but that hope has never been realized, and no 
one at this time believes that it ever will be 
realized. After Newton’s time the discussion 
dropped once more, and it may be said to have 
remained in abeyance till the celebrated labors 
of Dalton proved the existence of atoms by every 
testimony short of rendering them visible. We 
can never hope to see them, they are so very, 
very small. 

But, reader, we must now find a tangible illus- 
tration, else you will not. get your promised peep 
into the enchanted regions of the atomic theory. 

You and I, we will assume, are school-boys for 
the nonce. We have a bag before us, that bag 
containing leaden bullets. Dipping my hand into 
the bag, I withdraw a handful of leaden bullets, 
throw them into the scale-pan, and weigh them; 
their weight we find to be, say, three ounces. 
We take another dip, and proceed exactly as 
before ; but the weight is now, say, five ounces. 
Once more, siz ounces. Once more, four ounces}; 
and yet again, two ounces. That will do. Let 
us now see what comes of this: 

OUNCES. 
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We perceive that, although our dippings have 
been quite at random, we get no fractions of an 
ounce—no halves and quarters, and so forth. 





Moreover, the results of the five weighings seem 
to prove that each of the bullets weighs exactly 
one ounce; and if similar results accrued from 
any number of weighings, that which was at first 
a notion would grow into an irresistible convic- 
tion. Do you perceive what comes of this? 
There are sixty-three known kinds of matter, in 
respect of which Dalton perceived that, weigh 
them, torture them, analyze them as he might, 
his weighings, torturings, and analyses disclosed 
no fractions. How can this fact be explained, 
except on the assumption that matter is composed 
of ultimate atoms ? 

If we now assume, in place of the existence 
of one set of bullets of one weight and one sub- 
stance, the existence of sixty-three different kinds 
of bullets, differing from each other in weight; 
so that, calling the weight of the lightest 1, the 
weight of the heaviest would be 213, we arrive 
at a still nearer idea of the conditions of the 
atomic theory. 

It so happens that each kind of matter has its 
own appointed work to do; and that one kind 
of matter can do the work, or fill the place of 
another kind: thus, to give an example in the 
language of chemistry, chlorine can unite with 
hydrogen, and so can oxygen; but whereas ex- 
actly eight parts by weight of oxygen are required 
by exactly one part by weight of hydrogen to 
generate water, it takes thirty-six parts, by weight 
of chlorine, to be equivalent for, or take the 
place of, the aforesaid eight parts by weight of 
oxygen, and by combining with the one part by 
weight of hydrogen, to form muriatic acid. So 1, 
8, and 36, are said to be the equivalents or atomic 
numbers of hydrogen, oxygen, and chlorine re- 
spectively. In like manner, each of the sixty- 
three kinds of matter has its own combining, or 
equivalent, or atomic number: for instance, the 
atomic number of the metal copper is 32, and 
that of silver is 108; by which we mean to say, 
that if one part of hydrogen can do a certain 
amount of work, it will require eight parts of 
oxygen, thirty-six of chlorine, one hundred and 
eight of silver, and thirty-two of copper, to do 
the same amount of work. 

But what are these numbers the respective 
weights of? grains, ounces, pounds, or, in short, 
what? Just whatever you please. Atoms being 
inconceivably small, we are unable to weigh them 
absolutely: we can only ascertain the relation 
subsisting between their weights: the ratio ac- 
cording to which is lighter or heavier than its 
neighbors. 

Cui bono? What the advantage? 0, it is 
universal. Every thing truthful and reliable in 
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analytical and operative chemistry depends upon 
an application of the facts above mentioned. 
Take an example. If silver be thrown into 
aquafortis, the metal dissolves and disappears, 
but it still exists in the aquafortis. The piece 
of silver, we will presume, weighed 108 grains. 
A chemist wishes to get this silver, but the aqua- 
fortis will not let him have it till it receives a 
quid pro quo. The greedy solvent will be con- 
tent with copper, and so the chemist determines 
to give it copper; but he wishes to give it the 
exact quantity required, neither more nor less. 
Dalton’s law teaches the chemist that 32 grains 
of copper will bo the exact quantity. He adds 
that amount, and down goes the silver. It was 
a great thing, even practically speaking, to have 
made this discovery, believe me, and if you ever 
become a chemist you will say so. 


-_——— 9 @e- 





A FATHER NOT ACQUAINTED WITH HIS SON. 


COTEMPORARY journal gives a suggestive 
41 anecdote concerning a father of the “keep- 
your-children-at-a-distance” class, which runs 
much as follows: The son, a bright and prom- 
ising lad, wanted a new suit of clothes, and asked 
his mother to intercede with his father for them. 
“Why don’t you ask your father yourself, my 
son?” said the mother. “Why, mother,’ said 
the lad, “I would ask him, but I am not well 
enough acquainted with him,” was the reply. 
We sometimes meet men who seem to think 
that any indulgence of affectionate feeling is weak- 
ness. They will return from a journey and greet 
their families with a distant dignity, and move 
among their children with the cold and lofty 
splendor of an iceberg surrounded by its broken 
fragments. There is hardly a more unnatural 
sight than one of those families without a heart. 
A father had better extinguish his boy’s eyes than 
take away his heart. Who that has experienced 
the joys of friendship, and values sympathy and 
affection, would not rather lose all that is beau- 
tiful in nature’s scenery than be robbed of the 
hidden treasures of his heart? Who would not 
rather follow his child to the grave than entomb 
his parental affection? Cherish, then, your affec- 
tions. Indulge in the warm and gushing emo- 
tions of fraternal love. Think it not a weakness, 
Teach your children to love; to love the rose, 
the robin; to love their parents, to love God. 
Let it bo the studied object of their domestic 


culture to give them warm hearts and ardent | 


affections. Bind your whole family together by 
these strong cords. 


TEACHING AND TRAINING. 


“(XN IVE me some of that,” said a peevish-looking 

T boy, of about seven or eight years of age, 
to his mother, who was seated on the deck of a 
steamer in which the writer happened to be 
lately. The mother had some eatables in her 
hand. “Hold your tongue, Peter,” replied the 
mother; “you won’t get it.” “I want that,” 
again demanded Peter, with increased earnest- 
ness. “I tell you,” said the mother, looking at 
him, “you shall not get it. Is that not enough 
for you? Go and play yourself, and be a good 
boy.” “But I want that,” reiterated Peter, begin- 
ning to sulk and look displeased. “What a lad- 
die!” exclaimed the mother. ‘Have I not told 
you twenty times never to ask a thing when J 
say that you are not to get it?” “I want that,” 
cried Peter, more violently than ever, bursting 
into tears. “Here!? said the mother: “take it, 
and be quiet. Iam sure I never, in all my life, 
saw such a bad boy !” 

Alas! poor boy, he had more reason, if he 
only knew it, to complain of his mother. 

This same boy, Peter, grows up, probably, to 
be a selfish and self-willed young man. His 
mother sees it, and suffers from it; but she won- 
ders how such a temper or disposition should 
show themselves in her Peter! and consoles her- 
self with the thought, that, whatever is the cause 
of so mysterious a dispensation, from no fault in 
her could it have come, nor “from want of tell- 
ing.” That day in the steamer, for instance, Peter 
was probably taught many more lessons even than 
I heard; such as not to be selfish, or to ask things 
which, on a mother’s word, he was assured would 
not be given. But while thus taught a number 
of duties, to what was he trained? To what, 
but to have no faith in a mother’s word; or any 
regard to her wishes and commands; to hold out 
with dogged obstinacy, sure that, in the long run, 
he would have his own way; and, when all 
else failed, to be sulky and cry, and his mother 
would certainly reward him by giving him all 
he asked for ? 


——e@e——— 


NOT REASON BUT STUPIDITY. 


To reject or disbelieve things, because we un- 
derstand not the whole of their nature, modes 
of existence, or fitness, is not reason but stupid- 
ity. It is either to make our minds the rule 
of truth, or to affirm that, because God has not 
| given us all the reason of things, it is not possi- 
| ble there should be any. 
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THE OLD ITINERANTS. WHERE SHALL WE BURY THE PAST? 
BY N. W. WHITE. BY JULIA A. BROWN, 
“But few of the old, itinerant Methodist preachers now Say, where shall we bury the shadowy past ? 
survive—those daring pioneers who first introduced Meth- Shall we bury it deep in a Lethean sea? 
olism among the early settlers, and proclaimed the name of ’Neath oblivion’s waves shall its dark grave be, 


Jesus in the rude cabins of the west.” 





Waenrs the far, imbrowned forests 
Slept in nature’s solitude— 

Where the sea, in angry surges, 
Shoreward lashed its foamy flood— 

On the banks of sweeping rivers, 
Rushing fiercely to the sea— 

There the noble old itinerant 
Raised the voice and bent the knee. 


By th2 lonely cabin hearth-stone, 
At the morning, evening hour, 
Voices joined in holy singing, 
Hearts in prayer of wondrous power ; 
In the forests, “God’s first temples,” 
Where the anxious list’ners came, 
There the holy cross was lifted, 
Spreading Jesus’ wondrous name. 


Onward still, and onward ever, 
Never falt’ring by the way; 
*Mid the night of moral darkness, 
Faith descried the dawning day ; 
Till, the glorious standard planted, 
Marshaled hosts its folds beneath, 
And the far-rung shout of vict’ry 
Was his passing, heavenward breath. 


Where are they—the mighty heroes ? 
Where are now the valiant few, 
That the stalwart, daring settlers 
To the lamb-like Jesus drew? 
Where the voice that shook the guilty, 
Like an aspen in the blast ? 
Where is now that holy vanguard, 
Looming giants of the past? 


Some, with gallant, well-worn armor, 
Battle yet where swells the fight ; 
Some with patient hope are waiting 
For the angel-guarded flight; 
Others with the Lord in glory, 
While their humble graves, unknown, 
Here and there a passer noteth— 
Where they fell, they lie alone! 


O, the noble, faithful preachers, 
That have died and gone to God, 
Leaving footprints graven deeply 
Where their hallowed feet have trod! 
In the realms of endless glory, 
Crowns will glitter round the throne, 
Gemmed with stars of their rejoicing, 
Whom the Lord shall ransomed own! 


-_——2oe——_—_—_ 


PREMONITION. 


A SOLEMN murmur in the soul 
Tells of the world to be, 

As travelers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea. 


Where the weeds of neglect may circle it round ; 
Where the lyre of love wakes never a sound ; 

Where no echo may ring of its beautiful years, 

To gladden our smiles or awaken our tears ? 

Shall we go to our dreams with no thought of its hours, 
And cherish no wreaths of its long-faded flowers ? 
Shall we breathe no sighs for the joys thet are flown, 
Nor dread to remember we are left alone? 

Shall we lay it aside, without a prayer, 

To sleep in oblivion? Say not there. 


Say, where shall we bury the treasured past ? 
Shall we lower it down in the tomb of despair, 
While the burstings of woe peal its requiem there? 
Shall the dew-drops of sorrow fall over it now, 
And the vail of grim sadness o’ershadow the brow? 
In its flight, shall we wish it back again— 

The return of its long and fickle reign ? 

It has spirited from us our locks of gold, 

And despoil’d the heart of its treasures untold, 
And quench’d beautiful eyes with their soul-lit hue, 
And shown the false where we looked for the true; 
It has stolen the rose from the bright and fair— 
Shall we robe it now for the tomb of despair? 


Say, where shall we bury the varied past ? 
In our mem’ry’s beauteous treasure cell, 
Shall we bury the past we have proved so well? 
Shall we plant affection’s myrtle there, 
Shall we cherish it with assiduous care, 
Shall we guard it eve: irom death’s chill mold? 
Shall we mourn how the friends we loved grow cold? 
While we long for a voice we may hear no more, 
For a shadow that floats on another floor, 
Shall its voices ring with their melody, 
Shall its forms glide ’round for our imag’ry ? 
Its joy and grief, we have known them well— 
Shall we leave it in mem’ry’s treasure cell ? 


Say, where shall we bury the beautiful past? 
We can tell of its joys and sorrows too; 
We can count the sunny days—so few ; 
We have known of its hopes and numerous fears. 
It has taught us well for our coming years; 
We havo learned what our earthly friends may prove ; 
We will trust our hearts to our Friend above. 
It has taught us of life by its mystic power: 
It has taught us how death darkens every hour: 
It has taught us to long for the land of the blest, 
Where the weary will dwell forever at rest ; 
Though it crushed our hearts, yet it left us prayer: 
In memory’s cell—let us bury it there. 


= 0 Ge 


THE PAST. 


Tuart time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures! Not for this 
Faint J, nor mourn, nor murmur. Other gifts 
Have followed for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. WorpswortH. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE THEOCRATIC KING- 
DOM. 


ABRAHAM.* 
BY REV. BR. SAPP. 


N studying the character of men who have ben- 
eficially affected the race, a distinction, in or- 
der to arrive at a correct conception of their char- 
acters, may very properly be made. This distinc- 
tion is in reference to what may be termed the 
ideal and phenomenal man, or the elementary 
principles of being, and the manifestation of those 
principles in the details of existence or acts of 
life. This may be equally proper in regard to 
every human being, whether they have bene- 
ficially or perniciously affected mankind ; or even 
if they have produced no discernible effect upon 
the affairs of society. No truth, perhaps, is more 
clearly settled than the one which assigns to each 
human being his own individuality, however in- 
distinctly, often, this individuality may be elimi- 
nated. And there are thousands of men, whose 
minds are so feebly or slightly unfolded, that the 
closest scrutiny and keenest analysis is scarcely 
able to distinguish one from another. In the his- 
tory of life, in the activities of human existence, 
in the progress of society, in the history of nations 
and the world, with the rare exception, only the 
men of marked individuality, of the bold outline 
of character, of the positive elements of nature, 
impress the features of their own minds upon 
their fellow-men, and are observed and remem- 
bered after they have passed from the theater of 
life. Only such, “being dead, yet speak.” And 
it is only or mainly through the phenomenal man, 
that their utterances are made to the ears and 
hearts of other men. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The inward man is not seen by 
the direct gaze of the eye; being inclosed in a 
physical organism, it requires the most patient in- 
vestigation, the most favorable and laborious 
scrutiny, in order to detect and understand the 
basil principles of its individuality. 

We propose entering upon the study of the 
subject of our text in the light of the preceding 
distinction, And, 1. The phenomenal Abraham. 
2. The ideal or elementary Abraham. 

The name of Abraham has come down through 
a period of near forty centuries, and has not 
merely been hallowed in the hearts of the people 
who sprang from his own loins, but has been like 
the sweet odor, diffusing its influence among other 
peoples, and is likely to remain a name of majes- 
tic authority to the latest generations of man. A 





* Gen. xi, 27. 
Vou. XVIII.—7 








weak mind, the mind of feeble activities, exists 
only to perish and be forgotten; and therefore one 
which has so distinctly impressed itself upon 
those who have immediately fown from itself, as 
the founder of the theocratic kingdom, and not 
only so, but has possessed the power of going be- 
yond these precincts and boundaries, of arresting 
the attention, stimulating the faith, and fixing 
itself in the affections of millions of men, must 
be of marked peculiarity and significance. 

The phenomenal acts of the founder of the 
theocratic kingdom are briefly detailed in the 
book of Genesis, and for clearness and conveni- 
ence will be arranged under the following heads; 
namely, The Emigrant; The Property-Holder ; 
The Covenant-Maker; The Priest; The Inter- 
cessor. 

1. The Emigrant. The record is as follows— 
Gen. xii, 1-5: “Now the Lord had said unto 
Abram, Get thee out oi thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land 
that I will show thee. So Abram departed as 
the Lord had spoken unto him: And Abram was 
seventy and five years old when he departed out 
of Haran. And Abram took Sarai his wife and 
Lot his brother’s son, and all their substance that 
they had gotten in Haran, and they went forth 
unto the land of Canaan; and unto the land of 
Canaan they came.” 

It has always been a work of courage and great 
self-denial to expatriate one’s self from kindred and 
native land—to penetrate the unknown wilds of a 
distant country, and lay the foundation of new 
homes, new governments, and sometimes of new 
civilizations. This has, however, been a labor 
necessary to the welfare of society and of man, 
and, in the order of Providence, has been assigned 
to the adventurous, the free-minded, the enterpris- 
ing and hardy. It was so in the present instance. 
“By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed ; and went out not knowing 
whither he went.” In an age wher those sciences 
which throw light upon the climate, soil, struc- 
ture, and position of the various countries of our 
globe were unknown, or in their infancy, and 
when the only facilities for intercommunication 
and commerce were beasts of burden, there was 
but little likeness between the labor of emigrating 
to an unknown land, and the same work of the 
present age, when geography and its kindred sci- 
ences make the most distant country familiar to 
our minds, and the agencies of travel are so am- 
ple as to render emigration no longer a labor, but 
a work of pleasure and respite from severer toils. 
Canaan, to Abraham and the inhabitants of Haran, 
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was an unknown land. After the voice uttered | erty often becomes an all-absorbing passion, and 

from the skies fell upon his heart, visions of its | produces those elements of heart which lead to 
° . | . ° . 

hills, and valleys, and golden skies, and gorgeous | action of a less disinterested character. As a 


sunsets, undoubtedly stood out before his imagina- 
tion, and haunted his thoughts. Yet these were 
bul mirage scenes, the substance, the reality was 
unknown. He might have concluded that if it 
were the voice of the World-Maker which had 
spoken to him, commanding him to extradition 
from kindred and home, that he would be led to 
a goodly heritage. Yet in this there must of ne- 
cessity have been some dimness, some uncertainty. 
His knowledge, as yet, could not have been well 
defined, as he was in the first stage of his inter- 
course with his Maker. The emigrant of that 
age compared with the emigrant of the present 
age was another man; and the one of the present, 
in many qualities, is the most distinctly marked 
individual of the community. 

2. The Property-Holder. The language of the 
record is as follows: “And Abram was very rich 
in cattle, in silver, in gold.” Consequently he did 
not belong to that class of emigrants who remove 
to the new country for the purpose of improving 
their temporal condition. Worldly possessions he 
had in abundance—all that heart could wish, and 
enough to surfeit the heart of a more ordinary 
man, and, as is frequently the fact with the man 
of wealth, cover up and extinguish the higher 
and better qualities of the nature. Wealth had 
not this effect upon him. Property had not the 
power of insnaring or corroding his heart. This 
is finely illustrated in the history of his conduct 
toward his emigrant companion : 

“And Lot also, which went with Abram, had 
flocks, and herds, and tents. And the land was 
not able to bear them, that they might dwell to- 
gether. And there was a strife between the herd- 
men of Abram’s cattle, and the herdmen of 
Lot’s cattle. And Abram said unto Lot, Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen : 
for we be brethren. Is not the whole land before 
thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: 
if theu wilt take the left hand, then I will go to 
the right ; or if thou wilt depart to the right hand, 
then I will go to the left.” 

There is not a finer passage in the history of 





any rich man who has lived. This act impresses | 


itself upon the minds of men, and gives them a les- 


| serve will I judge.” 


son in regard to their treatment of others; and not | 


only this, it points significantly to the inner man, and 
reveals a condition of mind very unusual to men of 
wealth. It is but seldom that men of wealth act 
toward others with such a spirit of forbearance 
and disinterestedness. Love of money and prop- 


man of wealth Abram was free from this contam- 
ination, and eminently disinterested. Wealth was 
less valuable to him than the friendship of a 
brother, or even the peace and harmony of a com- 
munity, however unpretending the claims or con- 
dition of its members. 

3. The Covenant-Maker. Whea Abraham was 
warned to leave his country and kindred, and 
emigrate to a new land, a promise was coupled 
with the command in the following language : 
“And I will make of thee a great nation, and I 
will bless thee, and make thy name great; and 
thou shalt be a blessing, . . . . and in thee shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed.” No 
sooner had he entered the new territory than the 
messenger again appeared unto him, and promised 
him children. It appears upon the face of the 
record, that on the expiration of a few years, on 
returning from a temporary sojourn in Egypt, 
whither he had gone to escape the famine which 
was desolating the land of Canaan, the Lord again 
appeared, communed with him, and a third time 
made declarations of the same purport, but, per- 
haps, with more explicitness of detail, than at 
either of the preceding visits. Years fled. These 
visits to Abraham’s tent were again and again re- 
peated. At one of them, after promises more 
explicit than any which had preceded, accom- 
panied with the most splendid imagery, the acts 
of a covenant between contracting parties were 
performed. “And he said, Lord God, whereby 
shall I_know that I shall inherit it? And he said, 
Take me a heifer of three years old, and a turtle- 
dove, and a young pigeon. And he took all of 
these and divided them in the midst, and laid 
each piece one against another; but the birds di- 
vided he not. And when the fowls came down 
Abram drove them away. And when the sun 
was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram; 
and lo, a horror of great darkness fell upon him ;” 
and God spoke to him of a terrible future to the 
yet unborn nation, in the following terrific lan- 
guage: “Know of a surety that thy seed shall be 
a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall 
save them; and they shall afflict them four hun- 
dred years, and also that nation whom they shall 
But it remained to a period 
yet future for certain important features of the 
covenant to be fulfilled. The hundredth year of 


| his sojourn on earth was closing in upon him, and 


the ninetieth of his beautiful partner, and as yet 
one of the main features of the covenant had not 
been completed. No heir had been given unto 
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them, to cheer their habitation, cheer their dying 
hours, and transmit their race. That voice, which 
had become familiar to the venerable man, again 
broke silence, the promises were repeated, an heir 
given, and the covenant completed. 

In this act of covenant-making, Abraham had 
a stand-point of responsibility and honor not often 
the lot of man. He stood the representative of 
nations. He acted in their stead. He entered 
into a contract which imposed obligations upon 
generations unborn. The magnitude of the act 
may not have been fully apparent to his mind. 
He stood on the threshold of a wonderful future. 
That future, in regard to the nation of which he 
was to be the sire, was wrapt up in mystery. 
Clouds overspread and hung about its path. In 
regard to the covenant—its meaning and execu- 
tion in detail—a feeling of the mystical must 
have been present with his mind; yet it was an 
act in which his most deliberate judgment was 
involved. For years he had pondered it. Him- 
self and that beautiful companion, who dwelt in 
his tent, journeyed with him in his migrations, 
was the partner of his hopes and sorrows, had 
again for the thousandth time conversed about the 
strange messenger, who at different periods had 
visited and spoken to them, and whose mouth 
was filled with such strange and hopeful promises 
to their house. 

4. The Priest. Of this we will not now speak. 

5. The Intercessor. This portion of the life of 
Abraham is simple and touching. “And the 
Lord appeared unto him in the plains of Mamre ; 
and he sat in the tent-door in the heat of the day. 
And he lifted up his eyes, and looked, and lo, 
three men stood by him: and when he saw them, 
he ran to meet them from the tent-door, and 
bowed himself toward the ground, and said, 
My Lord, if now I have found favor in thy sight, 
pass not away, I pray thee, from thy servant: 
let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and 
wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the 
tree; and I will fetch a morsel of bread, and 
comfort ye your hearts. And they said, So do as 
thou hast said..... And the men rose up from 
thence, and looked toward Sodom; and Abraham 
went with them to bring them on the way. And 
the Lord said, Shall I hide from Abraham that 


thing which I do; seeing that Abraham shall | 


surely become a great and mighty nation, and all 
the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him ? 
And the Lord said, Because the cry of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is great, and because their sin is very 
grievous, I will go down now, and see whether 
they have done altogether according to the cry 


of it, which is come unto me; and if not, I will | 





know. And the men turned their faces from thence, 
and went towards Sodom; but Abraham stood 
yet before the Lord. And Abraham drew near, 
and said, Wilt thou also destroy the righteous 
with the wicked? Peradventure there be fifty 
righteous within the city: wilt thou also destroy 
and not spare the place for the fifty righteous that 
are therein? That be far from thee to do after 
this manner, to slay the righteous with the 
wicked ; and that the righteous should be as the 
wicked, that be far from thee: shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?” 

The remainder of the scene of intercession will 
be recollected. It is thrilling and exciting. Abra- 
ham stood between the Judge of nations and the 
vile cities of the plains, and pleaded with fervor in 
their behalf. He continued these fervent inter- 
cessions till he supposed the cloud of fire which 
overhung the heavens, ready to shed its wrath 
on these rebels, had passed away. He returned 
to his tent and the heavenly witnesses went into 
the cities to make the necessary inspections. The 
result will remain monumental during the history 
of our globe.* 

The preceding are the leading phenomenal 
aspects in the life of Abraham. The question 
now arises, What revelations do they make of the 
ideal or elementary man? Every mind in its 
elementary principles is interpreted and under- 
stood from the representations we have of it upon 
the surface; and so far as we know, this is the 
only method by which the inward man, as it is 
within itself, and differs from other individualities, 
may be accurately known. It may often be diffi- 
cult to study men through the medium of their 
acts. This difficulty is found in the great depths 
of a human soul, and the want of intimate ac- 
quaintance. A man may be our near neighbor; we 
may be familiar with his countenance, his form, his 
voice, may know perfectly of his physique, and at 
the same time be ignorant of the Me which dwells 
within and rules the outward tabernacle. This is 
well. The soul of one man should not be too 
palpable under the gaze of another. It may be 





* Lieutenant Lynch, United States Navy, after spend- 
ing twenty-two days upon the Dead Sea, making explora- 
tions, remarks as follows upon the probable truth of the 
Scripture account of the destruction of these cities : 
“But it is for the learned to comment on the facts we 
have laboriously collected. Upon ourselves the result is 
adecided one. We entered upon the Sea with conflicting 
opinions. One of the party was skeptical, and another, 
I think, a professed unbeliever of the Mosaic account. 
After twenty-two days of close investigation, if I am not 
mistaken, we are unanimous in the conviction of the 
truth of the Scriptural account of the destruction of the 
cities of the plain.” 
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sufficient for us to know only through the revela- 
tions which another may make to us by direct 
and friendly contact, or by his acts, and these acts 
laid down tpon the chart of that life which be- 
comes part of the history of society, and which 
every one from the publicity thus given has a 
right to read. These principles being true, we 
may know more accurately of the ideal or ele- 
mentary of a man, after he has filled his mission, 
made his record and departed this life, than dur- 
ing his stay in our midst. 

What, then, in view of the leading phenom- 
enal acts above detailed, were the basil principles 
of this great and robust nature? And we may 
remark, that whether one or more are detected, 
they are not elements of weakness, as a nature 
thus constituted out of weak materials, would not 
have been equal to the task of assuming the place 
we find Abraham occupying in the history of our 
world. 

In obedience to the call of the strange messen- 
ger, Abraham left his country and emigrated to a 
distant and unknown land. This act indicates 
the presence of energy and of faith, great qualities 
of the human soul, either when separate or com- 
bined, but more valuable and mighty when in 
combination. It may be questioned, however, if 
these qualities exist separately, and whether an 
individual can be found with much energy who is 
without faith in many of its forms. It may be 
admitted that these elements of power are gen- 
erally united, but possibly not invariably; that 
minds of spontaneous and great energy may be met 
without faith, much less religious faith. He erected 
altars and rendered up sacrifices. This indicates 
the presence of the feeling of adoration and worship. 
He said to his brother, “Go to the right and I will 
go to the left; or go to the left and I will go to 
the right.” This indicates the presence of the 
feeling of disinterestedness, the love of peace and 
quietness, and, perhaps, may indicate also the 
higher qualities—sense of justice—sense of right. 
He pleaded for the wicked. This indicates the 
presence of those sympathies of soul which allies 
man to his fellows, and will bring forth labor in 
their behalf. He communed with celestial beings, 
walked and talked with them. This may point to 
a type of mind connecting its possessor with the 
future, the spiritual, the eternal, and showing 
that he had conceptions and thoughts more than 
of this earth. These phenomenal acts point in- 
wardly, and reveal those attributes which make 
the great moral and religious character—a charac- 
ter, when fully and maturely developed, the great- 
est which can be produced in the earth, and 
which will exist and be fresh in the hearts of 





men, long after the Nimrods and Cains have rot- 
ted and perished. 

But beneath all these phenomenal acts and at- 
tributes indicated by them, may we not detect 
what may be regarded the moral or basil state of 
mind—a state which will give a solution of the 
preceding acts, and upon which the attributes 
named rest, and out of which they took their 
rise? We apprehend this to be the fact, and will 
suggest it for consideration. Abraham heard the 
voice of the messenger, and regarded it to be 
divine—the voice and call of a higher being. 
What this power in him, of distinguishing the 
divinity of the voice, and why the faith which 
followed? To say that he had faith simply, 
will not answer—is not a solution of the query. 
Without a final state on which his faith would 
rest, and from which it would spring, would 
he be capable of hearing and distinguishing this 
from the voice of any other being, and of know- 
ing it to be divine? And why had he a clearer 
recognition of the character of the messengers on 
the plains of Mamre, than had the Sodomites in 
their city? And why should he differ from his 
countrymen, and erect altars to a higher divinity 
than they served, and enter into a covenant with 
@ spiritual and unseen Being? and, finally, offer 
his preternatural son, trusting that this invisible 
Being would raise him from the altar on which he 
were immolated? The great power which we 
detect as lying beneath all these attributes and 
phenomenal acts, and which we conceive to be 
explanatory of them, is spiritual conception, or 
what may be called the spiritual conceptive fac- 
ulty ; er that power of mind which relates to ob- 
jects purely spiritual, both abstract and concrete ; 
and which places the soul that possesses it in con- 
nection with the realities of the spiritual world, 
causes the visible world to melt away and become 
dim, and the world beyond—the real world—to 
come out from among the shadows and uncertain- 
ties, a clear and awful reality. This faculty, or 
power, was present in Abraham in a degree of 
compass, depth, intensity, and sensitiveness, per- 
haps never surpassed, so that he walked here as 
a temporary sojourner and stranger, and looked 
“beyond” for a city which had foundations; so 
that when the voice spoke to him from beyond 
the clouds, he was unlike his descendants, of 
whom it was said when the same voice spoke 
from this side the clouds, “this people’s heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing ;” 
for he heard, he felt, he saw. 

The spiritual conceptive faculty, or power, what 
is it? We have said it is that which places the 
man who is in possession of it in connection with 
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the realities of the spiritual world. We now say 
it is that within us which affirms the existence of 
God in language like the following: “The Lord 
is my shepherd ;” “ We know in whom we have 
believed ;” and affirms the truth of our future ex- 
istence in language like the following : “ We know 
if this earthly house of our tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” and 
consequently makes such facts and truths, espe- 
cially when it exists in undimmed sensitiveness, as 
clear to the soul as the air and earth are actual to 
the sense of sight and touch. It is that in us on 
which faith rests, and out of which it springs; 
that kind of living power which connects the spir- 
itual man as distinctly with its appropriate facts 
and truths of tae spiritual universe, as the sensu- 
ous organs connect the sensuous being with the 
material world around us, At this point, to avoid 
error, we might make the remark, that revelation 
is always the medium of this connection between 
the conceptive faculties of the soul and objects of 
the invisible world. A revelation is addressed to 
the soul, in possession of the conceptive faculty, 
and it sees. God spoke to Abraham and he 
heard. 

As a spiritual faculty, it is unlike that possessed 
by the poet, the painter, the sculptor—theirs be- 
ing sensuous in their material, giving birth to 
comedies, tragedies, epics, the cartoon, and statue. 
It is the God-perceiving power, and sees him to be 
a true, spiritual, holy, eternal Being—the eternal, 
life-perceiving power, and makes eternal life as 
certain to the soul during life, as though the feet 
already pressed the pavements of the eternal 
city. 

The presence of this faculty, in a remarkable de- 
gree of sensitiveness and perfection, is what made 
Abraham the founder of the theocratic kingdom, 
the noble and honored character of all countries 
and ages; and is what has written his nature and 
name down most conspicuously in the history of 
our world and race—caused him to be the friend 
of God, and the father of them that believe. 


TRUST IN THE TIME OF CALAMITY. 


Atrnouau the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 


shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive | 





IN THE MORNING. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Bc.LOvVED, where art thou this beautiful morn, 

Of sunshine, and odors, and spring-breezes born ? 

I feel in my soul a strong yearning to be 

Remembered and longed for this morning by thee. 

I’m hiding, beloved, away from all eyes, 

Save eyes that forever look down from the skies, 

And those of the small living creatures that play 

On the earth, in the air, on a warm sunny day. 

Here in a lone hollow all sunny and green, 

A little brook babbles the pebbles between, 

I’m sitting alone where the cool waters glide, 

I am watching the flow of the clear little tide, 

Of the ripples of light that like golden links gleam, 

And the shadows of bubbles that float down the stream. 

O! sweet is this solitude! words can not tell 

How holy the calm of this beautiful dell ; 

And yet, O beloved, ’t were sweeter to me, 

Wert thou at my side, its fresh beauty to see. 

But where flies my sunshine? There falls like a shroud 

On the stream—on the hollow, the shade of a cloud. 

And, list! what a silence is spread through the sky ! 

Every bird in the wild-wood has paused in its ery— 

But the shadow has passed, and the warblers again 

Pour forth to the sunshine their untutored strain. 

I hear the grim crows calling far o’er the hill; 

The cat-bird behind me cries wildly and shrill; 

The robin and hair-bird, the wood-ring and jay, 

Rejoice in sweet concert on tree-top and spray. 

The yellow bees round me hum over the flowers, 

The glossy-backed flies buzz away their short hours, 

And the voice of the brooklet in soft melody 

Joins in the wild music from hedge-row and tree. 

The brisk merry-goer his airy canoe 

Is whisking and whirling the water-grass thro’ ; 

And the sober-faced frog, in his helmet of green, 

With his strange eyes seems asking me what I can 
mean 

By sitting so quiet, and staring so boldly 

At one who receives my advances so coldly— 

Where lilies shoot upward their green sword-like leaves, 

The spider his web in the tangled grass weaves ; 

And the sleek little field-mouse creeps cautiously by, 

Turning upward to mine his black bead of an eye ; 

Already his long summer’s work is begun— 

Ah! there goes a squirrel, that genius of fun. 

And s0, little fellow, you are not afraid 

To mount the old log that I vainly essayed, 

And there you are frisking and dancing in glee, 

With your pennon in air, and your eye upon me, 

Ah ! blithe little squirrel, fear not to draw nigh, 

For thou hast no need from my presence to fly. 

Not mine is the heart that could harm or destroy 

The life that God gave thee for action and joy. 

On the brown, grassy knoll, on the hedge, or the tree, 

Thou mayst sport by my side all uninjured and free, 

More ruddy than rubies, sly peeping between 


shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the | Their winter-seared leaves, are the spice-berries seen ; 








flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there | Of excellent flavor, and bright scarlet hue, 
: | They sprinkle the knolls where they long ago grew, 


shall be no herd in the stalls; yet will I rejoice | ai die Sipe When T voned, Wie dgentg-gteay ond, 
in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salva- | oer the hills, in the hollows, a light-hearted child— 
tion.— Habakkuk. A nimble-limbed, fleet-footed, light-hearted child ! 
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THE JEALOUS WIFE.* 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
CHAPTER III. 


OPHY’S better feelings all vanished when 
KO Jerry left her in the morning without having 
once referred to the unpleasant discussion of the 
previous evening. Her jealous mood was not im- 
proved by seeing Grace pass the house on her 
way to town with her father. 

“They have contrived a meeting there,” whis- 
pered the green-eyed tormentor, “and that is why 
Jerry is so careless about your feelings.” 

But when at night she found that, to enable her 
father to take home a load of groceries, Grace 
had actually begged a ride back with Jerry, her 
indignation was unbounded. So it happened that, 
instead of never repeating the offense of the night 
before, she now received her husband with a per- 
fect tempest of tears and groundless accusations. 
And again Jerry listened in silence, inwardly 
mourning over the wreck of all the kind and in- 
dulgent excuses that he had been framing for 
Sophy throughout the day. 

Days and weeks now succeeded each other 
without restoring in any degree the peace and 
confidence of their home. Jerry was perfectly 
kind, and as attentive to her comfort as ever, 
when she would suffer his attentions; but the 
breach, so narrow at first, so easily spanned then, 
had widened till they were like strangers to each 
other. 

They were both professing Christians and con- 
nected with the same Church, and for several 
months after their first difference they occupied 
their usual places in the evening social meetings 
and at the table of the Lord; but after a time 
Jerry went alone. Her delicate health was 
pleaded as an excuse to the few Christian friends 
who remonstrated with her, and her pale cheek 
and languid step awakened much sympathy in 
her behalf. But no one knew how often she fol- 
lowed alone to the place of prayer, not, indeed, to 
enter its hallowed portals, but to ascertain, for a 
certainty, that Jerry was really there, and not im- 
proving the opportunity to visit some lady ac- 
quaintance. 

There were three events that occurred about a 
year from the time of the double wedding, that 
served for a time to coax back the long-absent 
domestic peace and confidence, and to expel the 
demon of distrust. First, Sophy’s mother died. 
With all her imperious self-will, Sophy had truly 
loved her mother, and her dying admonitions to 





* Concluded from page 40. 


her to be more just to her husband made a deep 
impression upon her heart. Jerry’s cordial sym- 
pathy in her grief made it easy to turn to him for 
comfort, and the dying mother smiled joyfully 
upon them as they stood clasping each other’s 
hands by her bedside. 

In a few weeks after Mrs. Blake’s death Grace 
was married. Poor Sophy wept and blushed by 
turns, when her fair friend confided to her the 
secret of her betrothal. It had been an engage- 
ment of long standing, entered into long before 
Sophy’s marriage, and the union had been delayed 
so long because her lover was a sailor, and had a 
three years’ cruise in view. He had brought 
home many foreign curiosities, and now Grace 
brought as a present to her friend a Chinese flower 
stand inlaid with mother of pear). 

The third event that helped to restore Sophy’s 
peace of mind was the birth of a daughter. The 
natural outgushing love of the mother excluded 
all harsher feelings. Every smile that dimpled 
the cheek of the unconscious babe served to bring 
back glimpses of the old sunshine to its mother’s 
face, and she was never tired of recounting to Jerry 
the new charming graces that it daily acquired, 
which—by the way—being wholly invisible to 
ordinary observers, were likely to be duly appre- 
ciated by the baby’s father. 

Alas! the pretty babe, on whose existence so 
much depended, was taken sick at night and be- 
fore morning it lay still and lifeless in its mother’s 
arms. It died of the croup. With it departed 
the transient sunshine. Ere Sophy’s natural grief 
had subsided her old enemy had again taken pos- 
session of her heart. 

There was now no particular person of whom 
she was jealous. She looked with a suspicious 
eye upon all. A kind, neighborly greeting ad- 
dressed to her husband by an unmarried lady ac- 
quaintance would make her unhappy for hours. 
A failure on the part of any to extend to him the 
courtesies she deprecated, was immediately con- 
strued by her into a design to blind her eyes by 
outward coldness to some secret attachment. 

At last Jerry really became changed. He had 
no longer a merry, cheerful word for a passing 
friend, but yielding, in some degree, to his un- 
happy home influences, he became silent and re- 
served. His parents and sister watched him anx- 
iously, and often speculated upon the cause of the 
alteration in him. Neither Sophy nor Jerry had 
ever given publicity to their domestic differences, 
and both had taken special pains to elude the 
affectionate scrutiny of their friends at the old 
| house. 

But it happened, one pleasant morning, when 
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Sophy was spending the day with Bessie, that the 
conversation turned upon the subject of home 
pleasures, and Bessie remembered and related a 
vast number of pleasant scenes in which her 
brother had been chief actor. 

“But do tell me, sister,” she added earnestly, 
“what has happened to him. He is so morose— 
no, that is not the word, but he is quite unlike his 
old self. Mother really worries about him. Is 
he well ?” 

“T—I think so.” Sophy felt a little embar- 
rassed under Bessie’s inquiring look. 

“Don’t you see, Sophy, how much he has al- 
tered? He looks quite old and careworn, and 
he is not so old as my George. If I did not 
know how much he loves you and thinks of you,” 
continued the outspoken Bessie, “I should say he 
was unhappily married.” 

“Perhaps he is,” Sophy was about to say, but 
she recollected herself, and replied, “I see but lit- 
tle difference in him. I don’t think he is un- 
happy.” 

“Unhappy! why, no. At least I hope not. 
But he is altered. He used to be so free and 
easy. Now he is grave enough for a judge.” 

“Well, married men have no right to be flirting 
about like young boys. Some attention is due to 
their wives, I should think. At any rate I won’t 
submit to be slighted by my husband because 
other women claim his services as a beau or a 
fiatterer.” 

“Indeed !” ~ Bessie opened her eyes in a way 
peculiar to herself when a new light dawned upon 
her mind. 

“And I have several times told him so,” con- 
tinued Sophy, “and—and if he does defer a little 
to my wishes, and ¢s a trifle graver than—” 

“Than my George, I suppose you mean,” said 
Bessie. 

“Well, I was thinking of him.” 

“T would far rather know that George is happy 
than to have him tied exclusively to my apron 
strings.” 

“But he ought to be happy with you alone.” 

“Ympossible! Why, Sophy dear, he would 
tire to death of me if I kept him wholly to my- 
self.” Bessie laughed gayly. “I’m sure,” she 
added, “I’d rather do the work of half a dozen 
dairies than to be obliged to look after him.” 

“How do you know that he is faithful to you 
when he is so attentive to every body else ?” 

“Really, Sophy, the thought never crossed my 
mind before. If I had not had confidence in him 
I would not have become his wife. I hope, sister, 
that you do not often indulge such fancies as 
these. It is traveling on extremely dangerous 





ground, and would make both yourself and Jerry 
miserable.” 

“T’ll risk it,’ answered Sophy in a rather pet- 
tish tone of voice, for Bessie’s plain, common-sense 
view of a husband’s freedom was rather unpala- 
table to her. “Ill risk it,” she repeated. 

“Ah! Sophy, Sophy, do n’t risk any thing of 
the sort. When Jerry chose you to be his wife 
he gave you his whole heart. It was no common 
gift, for you know how good and noble he is. 0, 
my sister, do not, by exacting too much, estrange 
him from you and make his life unhappy. Trust 
more to his integrity, and, above all, do not let 
him suspect that a suspicion of his truth could 
enter your heart.” 

Sophy did not reply, and Bessie, now sadly 
enlightened as to the lamented change in her be- 
loved brother, was wise enough to start a new 
topic of conversation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Three years passed by; quickly to the happy 
dwellers in the old homestead, but slowly and 
painfully in the pretty cottage. The young trees, 
planted by Jerry before his marriage, had grown 
so thriftily as nearly to screen his house from the 
view of the passing traveler, and the jasmin and 
woodbine quite hid the light fanciful porch. So- 
phy was passionately fond of flowers, and Jerry 
spared no pains to embellish his home with the 
rarest kinds that could be obtained. 

But all the beauty of the place failed to give 
it a home-like aspect, save to the admiring eye of 
a stranger. The spirit of true love and confidence 
was lacking, and the few visitors who still came 
to the house watched more anxiously than polite- 
ness warranted the tardy hands of the timepiece 
over the mantle. Every one tired of Sophy’s 
sad looks and mournful tones, and the carefully- 
shaded parlors seemed like a tomb, from which it 
was a relief to escape. It was not then the fash- 
ion to exclude the cheering sunlight of heaven 
from human habitations, and Sophy’s petted shad- 
ows had less merit than those of the present day, 
not being genteel. 

To make Jerry’s prospects still darker than his 
rooms, he saw that Sophy’s health suffered from 
her jealous anxieties. He began to think seri- 
ously of following Bessie’s advice and spending a 
year or two in California. “It will do you both 
good,” said Bessie, “and bring Sophy to her 
senses.” 

Sophy still discovered innumerable failures of 
duty on his part. It was all in vain that he ex- 
plained that he had called on the school-mistress 
for the loan of a valuable book without once con- 
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sidering that she was unmarried, and that the 
same book had been the only subject of conver- 
sation when they accidentally met at his father’s. 
She listened with an incredulous smile when he 
declared that, at a little party given by his sister, 
it was Bessie, and not himself, who requested lit- 
tle May Arnold, a child of thirteen summers, to 
turn the pages of a music-book for him to play. 

“Such a mere child, Sophy !” 

But Sophy shook her head. It was enough for 
her to know, she said, that he preferred other 
female society to hers. 

One damp and chilly evening in early autumn 
he went, at the request of his father, to convey an 
old lady, who had beer his nurse, to her home, 
which was a mile distant. There was a short 
path across the fields, but the old lady was too 
infirm to walk. On his arrival there the first ob- 
ject that met his eye was Sophy, who had been 
confined to her bed by sickness for two days. 
She had watched from her window the starting 
of the carriage and immediately became possessed 
with the belief that the old woman’s granddaugh- 
ter, instead of herself, was his companion. 

So, heedless of the raw wind and quite forget- 
ful of her illness, she had thrown on her clothes, 
and, by taking the short path across the fields, 
managed to arrive first. Jerry had long ago 
ceased to be surprised at any thing she did, but 
the old lady could not conceal her natural aston- 
ishment. 

“Bless me, Sophy Curtis!” she exclaimed, “I 
heard you were sick. How on airth did you 
come here ?” 

“T—lI came for a walk,” faltered Sophy, who, 
now that she had found Jerry in the prescribed 
path of rectitude, was really ill again, and leaned 
shivering with cold against the gate-post. 

“For a walk, indeed! It’s pretty weather for 
an invalid to walk out in. Come into the house 
and get something warm to take. You’re as 
white as a ghost and will catch your death.” 

“No, thank you, I will go back before dark.” 

Jerry watched her anxiously. He began to fear 
that she was partially insane. With the thought 
came a thousand plausible excuses for her. It 
seemed to him impossible that mere jealousy 
should lead her into such imprudencies. He had 
never yet, he thankfully thought, reproached her, 
and now, though seriously alarmed by the ex- 
posure of her health, he spoke gently and sooth- 
ingly. “Your walk has tired you, Sophy. Get 
into the carriage and ride home.” 

He did not wait for a reply, but, wrapping her 
light shawl around her, lifted her to the seat, and 
busied himself in placing the warm buffalo-robes 





about her, at the same time replying to the old 
lady’s farewell cautions to put the pale child into 
a warm bed as soon as they reached home. 

They rode home in silence. Jerry knew from 
experience that any expostulation on his part 
would be useless, and contented himself with 
screening her from the cold air as much as _possi- 
ble. It was long since any more cordial expres- 
sion of affection had been expected of him. He 
was always puzzled to know how to treat her. 
Whenever he ventured to inquire tenderly about 
her ill health, she was sure that he only wanted 
to know that she was declining, so as to count the 
days before he could marry again, If, disheart- 
ened by this, he forbore to mention the subject, 
she was sure of his heartless indifference to her 
sufferings. 

As Jerry thought of these things his face invol- 
untarily assumed an expression of hopeless sad- 
ness that was quickly noted by the vigilant 
watcher at his side. In truth, now that she saw 
that her hasty suspicion was unfounded, she be- 
gan to feel a little wholesome shame and con- 
trition. 

Was it in answer to Jerry’s often-repeated 
prayers to God, that, at once, a picture of the past, 
with all its baseless wretchedness, rose vividly 
before her? She saw clearly, as in a transparent 
mirror, the truth and nobility of her husband’s 
character, and the weakness and sinfulness of her 
own. In vain she looked for an excuse for her 
conduct. In all the picture of their domestic life 
there was no blemish visible save the dark, fear- 
ful shadows wrought out by her own jealous 
hand. She looked at Jerry now with eyes from 
which the scales had suddenly fallen. Lis brow 
was marked, but not with old age; there were 
silver hairs mingling with the dark chestnut curls 
she had once thought so handsome. This was 
her work. In this way she had fulfilled her sol- 
emn marriage vow to love and cherish him in 
sickness and in health. At last her conscience 
was awakened, and in her self-abasement she 
shrank into the furthest corner of the carriage, 
while the Holy Spirit of God, at last listened to, 
probed the innermost depths of her heart. Again 
and again faithful memory held up that picture 
of the past. All her imaginary grievances had 
disappeared ; they had vanished before the clear 
light of truth. A new, strange pity for her hus- 
band brought unwonted tears to her eyes. She 
longed to fall at his feet, to confess all, and to 
beg for forgiveness. But the true woman’s nature, 
at last awakened, suggested a better way. It 
bade her win back by deeds of love, and by un- 
selfish devotion to his happiness, the esteem and 
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affection so nearly lost. It prevented her wasting 
in tears the energies so lately awakened. Anda 
strong cry for help, unheard by mortal ear, went 
up from her heart to the throne of the merciful 
God. Long after she was safely in bed again did 
she continue to wrestle in prayer with God. She 
saw how fearfully she had gone astray from the 
fold of Christ, and that not alone against her long- 
suffering husband had she sinned. With her 
whole heart she now returned to Jesus, the good 
shepherd, and with the prayer of the poor publi- 
can upon her lips besought mercy. 

O, who ever sought that divine mercy in vain ? 
{t came to the penitent wife; an indescribable 
sensation of peace and hope pervaded her heart, 
and she dropped asleep with the new song of 
praise upon her lips. 

In the morning she awoke in the same delight- 
ful frame of mind. She longed to speak to Jerry 
of her past follies and new resolutions, but she 
decided to refrain from doing so till her actions 
should convince him of her sincerity. 

He noticed the change in her at once. At first 
it showed itself in a timid, unobtrusive attention 
to his comfort. The little services of replacing a 
stray button or tape, which had been left to the 
housemaid, were taken into her own hands, and 
again, as in the first happy days of their union, 
she exerted herself in the preparation of his fa- 
vorite dishes of food. The sunlight was freely 
admitted into the long-darkened rooms, for she 
remembered now his dislike to heavy window 
drapery. She began to display an interest in her 
own personal appearance, and in the colors she 
wore, and even in the arrangement of her hair 
consulted his well-known taste. 

Old friends were invited to the house and cor- 
dially entertained, till uncles, aunts, and cousins 
all agreed that Jerry’s wife, since the improvement 
of her health, was really a charming woman. And 
Jerry himself rubbed his eyes as if in a dream, 
when, after tea on a pleasant summer evening, he 
found the piano open and heard Sophy requesting 
him to try his flute with her again. 

“Will this last ?’ was the question upon which 
he pondered long enough to solve a dozen knotty 
mathematical problems. 

Sophy had many a struggle with her old weak- 
ness. It had been so interwoven with all her 
views of life, and had so controlled her actions, 
that she could not at once free herself from its 
influence. But she understood now the nature of 
her enemy; she was no longer blind to her own 
weakness, and she knew where to obtain strength. 
So, by the grace of God, she gained daily victo- 
ries over herself, and became less and less annoyed 





by the attentions that she insisted upon Jerry’s 
rendering to all his old acquaintances. Little 
May Arnold never knew why she was so ferse- 
veringly petted by the lovely Mrs. Curtis. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was one of those beautiful October days, 
when the departed summer seems to return again 
to bestow a farewell caress upon the bright-hued 
forests and russet hills where her own green em- 
pire had so lately been established. 

Sophy had been spending a few hours with a 
friend, the Grace of other days, who, with all the 
pride of a young mother, had been exhibiting the 
graces and describing the precocious smiles and 
motions of her three months’ old darling, quite 
unconscious that every word served but to recall 
to Sophy’s remembrance the cherub babe so long 
ago laid to sleep in the quiet church-yard. 

She came out into the clear, mellow light of 
the declining sun with a sad heart, in which bitter 
memories were stirring. Not yet had the cordial, 
unrestrained intercourse of other days returned to 
gladden her domestic hearth. Jerry was always 
kind, and she saw that he rejoiced in the change 
that had for two months been so observable in 
her; but underneath his manifest joy her keen 
eye detected a lurking distrust and doubt as to 
the permanence of his happiness. It needed 
more than one gleam of sunshine to disperse the 
clouds that had hung so darkly over him; he 
could not shake off at once the burden so long 
borne, or feel the cheerful glow at his heart that 
used to make life so joyous, before he had 
dreamed of the existence of Sophy’s jealous 
doubts. Sophy understood this feeling and took 
the slight constraint of his manner as a part of 
her deserved punishment. “It is my own fault,” 
she said; “I have wholly weaned him from me.” 

She was querying in her own mind whether it 
might not be best to come at once to a full ex- 
planation with him, and her cheek was tingling 
with shame as she thought of the undeserved re- 
proaches she had heaped upon him, when she was 
aroused from her reverie by hearing her husband’s 
name spoken near her. A group of men were 
standing on the opposite side of the strect talking 
loud and earnestly. 

“Tt will be a shame,” said one, “if Jerry Curtis 
backs out. He was foremost in forming a club 
to go.” 

“Yes,” replied a short man, who seemed to be 
an outsider, “but he was going for his health, and 
now he’s getting better without going. I suppose 
he an’t obleeged to go.” 


“Tt’s none of your affair, Bill. You have tried 
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to hinder us all. You are like the dog in the 
manger—you won’t go yourself, and you try to 
prevent us. Why can’t you mind your own busi- 
ness ?” 

“T have n’t meddled with Curtis. I think he’d 
be a fool to leave his nice farm, and pleasant 
home, and pretty wife, to eat pork rinds and sleep 
under a board in California. But I never said so 
to him.” 

“Well, Bill, perhaps you have n’t. It may be 
that he means to go after all; but he has been 
so offish a month back that I have my doubts. 
We shall know to-night; for all who will really 
join in making up aclub are to meet at the tavern 
this evening.” 

“It’s too late in the year to start,” said the 
short man. 

“Do croak, Bill,” said an impatient voice; “if 
we waited till you could see the way clear, we 
should die of old age before starting.” 

Sophy did not wait to hear more. She hurried 
on as if in a dream. Jerry planning to leave 
home! Jerry about to start for California! Had 
she, then, so entirely estranged him that he was 
never to be won back? Why should she not 
yield to her destiny and think no more of restor- 
ing his peace or of regaining his love ? 

Again memory held up that vivid picture of 
their unhappy married life, and she shuddered as 
she turned from it. 

“ Any thing but that!” she exclaimed. “I will 
still try. Ido not deserve to succeed, but I will 
persevere.” 

There was an unwonted sweetness in her voice, 
and her hand trembled when she handed Jerry 
his tea that night; but a rich flush of pleasure 
crimsoned her cheek as, for the first time, the old 
pet endearing names fell naturally from his lips. 
She was gaining ground, and the consciousness of 
it gave a sparkling animation to her manner and 
conversation that made poor Jerry quite oblivious 
of the past, unmindful of*the future, and only 
sensible of the present. It was nearly dark when 
he started from his pleasant dream and rose hur- 
riedly from the table. 

He did not take his usual seat in the parlor, 
but stood a long time at the window, silently 
gazing at the evening clouds. Sophy watched 
him with a beating heart. Would he leave the 
home just resuming its old attractions for the toils 
and hardships of a strange land? He took up 
his hat and turned toward her. “I must go down 
to the tavern for a short time, Sophy, to meet 
some persons on business. If you are not too 
tired when I come back we will go over to fa- 
ther’s. Bessie bade me to be sure to bring you, 





for—why, Sophy, what is the matter, dear, speak, 
what is the matter ?” 

She was at his side in an instant, her hands 
clasped and her whole face wearing such a be- 
seeching expression that he regarded her with 
astonishment. “QO, Jerry, don’t—” she stopped 
suddenly. j 

“Don’t what?’ he asked. “Don’t go to 
father’s? Certainly not, if you prefer staying at 
home.” 

“No, no; I don’t mean that. Don’t go to 
California. Don’t engage to go. I deserve that 
you should leave me; it is n’t strange if you want 
to go, but—but I am changed; you don’t know 
how changed, and I am so sorry for the miserable 
life I have led you and—and so anxious to make 
you happy now! O, don’t go away! Wait till 
I can show you how I appreciate your goodness 
and your patience, and—and how repentant I am. 
Do n’t go, Jerry.” 

He sat down and took her in his arms, for she 
trembled so she could not stand. H~- was about 
to speak, but she put her hand on his lips. 

“Don’t speak. I’m afraid to have you speak. 
I’m afraid you will say you must go. Don’t say 
it. I am altered. Indeed, Jerry, I am better 
than I was. Iam not so selfish. God helps me 
to conquer myself. He will still help me while I 
try to brighten the home I have so darkened. 
Say that you will stay with me.” 

He held her closer to his heart. “Nothing 
shall part us, Sophy. Thanks be to God who has 
granted to us this earnest of future happiness.” 
He raised his eyes reverently as he spoke, and 
was not ashamed of the grateful tears that moist- 
ened them. 

“And, Jerry, you will be glad to stay ?” she 
asked in a doubtful tone. 

“Yes, Sophy, I had decided to give up all 
thoughts of going before you spoke of it, and my 
errand to the tavern was to make known my de- 
cision. My home is too pleasant to be lightly 
given up.” He rightly read the unsatisfied ex- 
pression of her asking eyes, and added in a lower, 
tenderer tone, “I would not leave my wife for all 
the gold in the world.” 

How her face brightened! 
at last. 

“And if I am sometimes weak, Jerry, and— 
and a little jealous, you will remember that I am 
always trying to overcome. You will believe 
that I shall succeed.” 

“Yes, I am sure of that.” 

“But the miserable past! 0, Jerry, let me try 
as much as I may now, we can not get rid of the 
bitter past! It will haunt me always. It will 


He was won back 
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darken my brightest days to think of all the grief 
I have caused you.” 

“No, Sophy, we will forget the past. I shall 
find it easy to do so. It is getting quite dim to 
me already. Let us banish the subject frum our 
thoughts. You were ill and—” 

“Wicked,” interrupted Sophy. “Abominably 
wicked; selfish and unreasonable. There is no 
excuse for me, and please, Jerry, do not contrive 
one. But I have truly repented of my sin, and 
God has graciously forgiven me.” 

“Then let us together thank him for the trials 
that have led us both nearer to him. We have 
found that he alone is the source of true happi- 
ness. Let us be faithful to him, dear Sophy, and 
there will be no lack in our affection for each 
other.” 

* * * * * 

Other years have flown by silently, but cheerily. 
A hum of childish prattle floats out from among 
the trees and flowers that adorn the cottage home, 
and sunny curls and bright eyes shine in the sun- 
light as the little feet of the owners trip down 
the green slope to meet Jerry when he returns 
home from the day’s labor. Little carts, and 
hoes, and balls, and kites have to be picked up 
several times a day along the nicely-graveled 
walks; and there are sundry dolls and black 
cambric Topsys who are perpetually catching 
fevers and influenzas by being left out all night 
in the rain. 

Apart from these trifles the cottage on the hill 
remains unaltered, and its young mistress, as she 
comes out to enjoy a frolic with the little ones in 
the open air, is certainly younger looking and 
prettier than she was during the unhappy jealous 
time that is never to be mentioned again in this 
world. 

There is a magnificent elm-tree at a short dis- 
tance from the cottage, and it is only last week 
that Jerry was observed to be especially busy in 
putting up a “swing” on one of the great branches, 
large enough to hold Sophy and the children. 

There is peace now in the pleasant dwelling. 
There is a charm in its home atmosphere that 
makes even the busy man of business pause as 
long as possible within its precincts; it is the 
charm of confidence and love cemented by the 
holy power of true piety. 


DEFECTIVE RELIGION. 


A RELIGION that never suffices to govern a man, 
will never suffice to save him: that which does not 
sufficiently distinguish one from a wicked world, 
will never distinguish him from a perishing world. 





THE PINIONS OF LIFE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF AGNES FRANZ. 


BY LILY LICHEN, 


\ HEN the creation of the earth was finished, 

and man, encircled by the twilight of deep 
slumber, greeted for the first time the joys of his 
being in blissful dreams, there came three noble 
angels, who had followed the Creator, to behold 
the work of his omnipotence, to the couch of the 
sleeper, praising the God of the universe in a 
transport of love and joy. And as they bowed 
beside the created one they were amazed at the 
beauty and perfection of his form, and they said 
to each other, “Truly, man is very near the an- 
gels, if his soul possesses the purity and excellence 
of his body.” 

“But,” began one, and his brow beamed with a 
more earnest light than the others’, “one adorn- 
ment of the dwellers in heaven has been denied 
the child of earth; behold, he lacks the token of 
liberty, the gleaming pair of wings!” 

Sorrowfully the angels saw that their earnest 
brother’s words were true, and they softly whis- 
pered, “Would our divine Master hereby show 
that the child of the dust is not worthy of the 
free elevation and the holy joys in the regions of 
light ?” 

Then an eagle rose aloft from a neighboring 
thicket, and, parting the air with its broad wings, 
vanished far in the sunny hight. AndNhe angels 
gazed and began anew, “Behold the bird of the 
mountain! Is it not more free, more blessed than 
the lord of the earth? And can he, without 
envy, look after the happy bird into the world of 
air ?” 

“Let us,” said one of the angels, whose face 
was mild as the heaven and beautiful as the 
dawn, “let us go to Jehovah and pray for man, 
that he, like us, may receive the gift of freedom, 
and may not be fettered to the earth like the 
beasts of the forest and the lowly worm.” 

“Yes, we will go to our heavenly Father, for 
he will hear us!” cried the third, raising his eyes 
to heaven, and the three sped away upon the pin- 
ions of the morning light. 

When Jehovah heard the request of the angels, 
his eyes rested well pleased upon the kindly sons 
of light, who glowed with zeal for the young and 
inexperienced man. “Do you ask for the son of 
the dust the blessed boon of the dwellers in light ?” 
said Jehovah; “nay, the bliss of freedom is yet 
beyond his power. To prepare him for this—to 
fit his heart for these joys, is the work of his be- 
ing, and the longing after the happiness yet for- 
bidden him the tie which binds him to the spirit- 
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land. But if you, who care so tenderly for the 
newly-created one, when his strength fails him, 
will lend him your pinions, it shall be in your 
power to brighten the lot of the mortal. Go, 
then, and be his leaders in the path of life, and 
give him, through intercourse with you, a foretaste 
of future joys.” 

And the angels shouted in the fullness of their 
joy, and embracing each other they flew together 
to the earth, and came again to the couch of the 
slumberer. With tears of joy in their eyes they 
laid their hands upon his heart as if for a solemn 
vow. 

“O thou who liest now in the arms of sleep!” 
began the youngest of the angels, “remember, 
when thou meetest in thy pathway many an op- 
position, many an adversity —remember my 
words! Lift thine eyes comforted to me, and I 
will lend thee my pinions, for the wings of Hope 
will lightly bear thee above the cares of the pres- 
ent, and guide thee to fields of eternal light.” 

“And if ever the burden of the day weigh too 
heavily upon thy shoulders,” began the second— 
he with the gentle countenance—*come to me 
and I will lighten thy burden. The strong, brave 
wings of Love shall pervade thy life with won- 
drous power, and unweariedly shalt thou create 
the good and seek after and perform far more 
than the weak arm of mortal could engage.” 

“And if ever the hours draw nigh thee,” said 
the third angel in shining grandeur, “ when earthly 
pain, or self-incurred misfortune, threaten to de- 
stroy thy peace and contentment—when thou 
feelest thyself fettered by bands which thou canst 
not unloose, and deep-wandered in the labyrinth 
of life, sighest after help and safety—then gladly 
take thy flight to me. The holy wings of Faith 
will support thee above every storm of earth, and 
will bear thee aloft from the night and the dark- 
ness to the loving bosom of the eternal Father. 
My heaven, my holy power shall then be thine, 
and thou shalt return cheered and comforted to 
the bosom of thy mother earth.” 

So spoke the angels, and clasped each other’s 
hands in an enduring covenant. And Jehovah 
looked with love upon the united ones, and blessed 
them as the guardian angels of mankind. 
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Ay old divine, cautioning the clergy against | 
engaging in violent controversy, uses the following | 
happy similes: “If we will be contending, let us | 
contend like the olive and the vine, who shall 
produce the best and the most fruit; not like the 
aspen and the elm, which shall make the most | 
noise in the wind.” 


THE BURIAL OF HOPE. 
BY MARY E. WILCOX, 


Lay white violets on the bed 
Where another hope lies dead ; 

In those hands, whose work is done, 
Place one lily, only one! 
Reverently the bright hair lay 
From the gentle brow away ; 
Shroud the face, so pale and sweet, 
In its snowy winding-sheet ! 


O, not yet! one long look more! 
All thy bitter anguish pour 

Into that last gaze intense! 

Print those features on thy sense! 
O, they lie too still and fair 

In their calm perfection there! 
All thy gladness henceforth must 
Sleep in silence and in dust! 


Bear the gentle burden forth, 

Lay it softly in the earth! 
Though thy bitter yearning be 
But to rest as dreamlessly, 

Many a task for thee is set 

In the desolate future yet! 

So spread back the broken sod, 
Then for strength look up to God! 


To thy heart, which, riven in twain, 
Aches and aches with ceaseless pain, 
Take the Savior. He will be 

More than thy lost hope to thee. 
His great love—a mighty balm— 
And his everlasting calm ; 

These an infinite peace will shed, 
Though thy earthly hope is dead. 
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THE MINISTRIES THAT SURROUND US. 
BY HELEN M. WALTER, 


A SACRED ministry awaiteth thee, 
Child of this gladsome earth ; 


Thro’ the gorge, where the wild wind roameth free, 


On the mountain top, o’er the scented lea, 
O’er the barren heath, on the singing sea, 
Wherever a dewy breeze hath birth, 

There read a lesson of beauty and worth. 


The love of the Father draweth near 

In every sunny ray; 

It speaketh a blessed and holy cheer, 

It tells of ® love that knows no fear— 

Of a heart that resteth beside thee here, 
Shedding life and joy above thy way, 

Thro’ the saddest night—thro’ the blessed day. 


O ponder the lesson aright, 

Dear child of our Father’s love; 

It speaketh to thee in wondrous might, 

It leadeth to realms of glorious light, 

It pointeth thee ever to truth and right; 

List the songs of the earth and the stars above, 
As they weave their measures in music and love. 
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Sctripinre Cabinet, 


Toe Mora SIGNIFICANCE oF Curist’s HUMANITY.— 
“ Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same ; 
that through death he might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil ; and deliver them who, through 
fear of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” — 
Heb. ti, 14, 15. 

This passage teaches three extraordinary facts : 

I. THAT THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST WAS SELF-ASSUMED, 
Speaking of our nature, the apostle says, He—Christ— 
“took part of the same.” Among the untold myriads of 
our race there is not another of whom this can be af- 
firmed. Non@ took their humanity; it was given to 
them, independent of choice and effort. We had no 
choice as to whether we should be or not be; nor even as 
to what we should be; whether brutes, angels, or men. 

But Christ had this choice; it was with him to de- 
termine as to whether he should be a manor not. He 
determined to be a man. He took on him our nature. 
This shows—First. His antecedent existence. Secondly. 
His power over existence: he was able to assume a na- 
ture. Thirdly. His interest in human existence. What 
an inexpressible sympathy he must have had with human 
nature! Let us, in the humanity of Christ, study the 
importance of our nature. 

II. THAT IT WAS SELF-ASSUMED IN ORDER TO DIE. 
“That through death ”—iva dia rod Guvarou—that is, in 
order “that through death,” etc. Christ’s death was not 
& contingency over which he had no control as is ours, but 
a purpose which he had freely formed. He came to die. 
“T have power to lay down my life,” ete. Here we would 
submit two remarks—First. That this fact is as wonder- 
ful as the former. It is wonderful to think of a being 
assuming existence; it is equally wonderful to think of a 
being assuming existence in order to die. Man’s nature 
recoils with the deepest horror from death; but here is a 
being becoming man that he might die. Secondly. That 
this fact can only be justified by the former. A being 
who has received his nature from another has no right to 
destroy that nature. All creatures have their existence 
in trust; they are not their own, and their self-destruc- 
tion is a heinous sin against their Maker. But Christ’s 
nature was his own. He assumed it. He was the only 
man that ever walked this earth that could say, “Zam 
my own ”—ay, and the only being in the form of a crea- 
ture, throughout the unmeasured universe, who could say 
s0. Hence, because his humanity was his own, he had a 
right to immolate it. 

III. THAT HE DIED IN ORDER TO DESTROY THE TERROR 
OF DEATH IN HUMANITY. “That through death he might 
destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil; and deliver them who, through fear of death, 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” Two re- 





marks will illustrate this—First. That the terror of death 
is in idea, Were we unable to form any idea about 
death, we should lie down, like the brute, with unagita- 
ted breasts, and breathe out our being: or had we other 
ideas about death than we have, we might anticipate it 
as the most glorious event of our history. All depends 
on the idea. Secondly. Christ’s death is suited to re- 
move all painful ideas. 1. Jt shows that death is not the 
end of existence. 2. It shows that death might become the 
greatest blessing of existence. Christ’s death gives us 
the true idea of death, and, at the same time, destroys 
its power to disturb, pain, and inthrall. Thus have we 
“the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


DECLENSION IN RELIGION.—“ Thou hast left thy first 
love.” —Rev, ii, 4. 

Holy Scripture compares “the path of the just” to 
“the shining light, growing brighter and brighter to the 
perfect day.” But how inapplicable all this to multitudes 
of Christian professors! Numerous and sad are their de- 
flections from the narrow way of life. How far astray 
they go from the path of duty, of holiness, and of peace! 

This lamentable declension usually comes on gradually, 
and proceeds from step to step. The loss of the felt 
presence and power of God in the soul, of religious com- 
fort, of the prevailing sense of spiritual things, and the 
grieving away of the Holy Spirit, are not commonly sud- 
den, or all at once obvious. The erring professor does 
not by one leap fall from the hights to which by grace he 
may have reached, into the low grounds of sin and world- 
liness. He slides down an inclined plane, by a process 
almost imperceptible, but certain, and in the end clear 
and palpable, The declension almost uniformly begins 
in the closet. As it is here that the Christian gets the 
divine strength which gives him vigor and life in the 
heavenly pilgrimage ; so, when he fails rightly to use this 
his great privilege, the result becomes speedily manifest 
in languishing graces, conformity to the world, and in- 
dulgence in known sin. The word of God, once his daily 
delight, “a lamp to his feet,” and a fountain of refresh- 
ment, is now either wholly neglected, or read in the most 
hasty and cursory manner ; his thoughts meanwhile wan- 
dering, like the fool’s eyes, to the ends of theearth. The 
mercy-seat, where he was wont to take shelter as under 
“the shadow of a great rock in a weary land”—where 
he shed the tears of penitence, and pleaded the promises, 
and wrestled hard with sin, and importaned for the bless- 
ings of pardon and reconciliation—is only resorted to as 
a matter of habit, under the upbraidings of conscience, 
or from the conviction that consistency requires it even 
of one who has but “a name to live.” Meditation, self- 
examination, habitual watchfulness over every deed, 
thought, and word; these are things almost unknown to 
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him. Sin, if not indulged in the overt act, is at least 
cherished in the thoughts and in the heart. Whatever 
guilty pleasures an impure imagination can summon up 
are gloated over, and rolled as a sweet morsel under the 
tongue. Having no longer any special congeniality with 
spiritual enjoyments, he absents himself from the week- 
evening sermon, the prayer meeting, and his class. Ulti- 
mately he falls, perhaps, into open sin. 

By some such process does the professor slide away into 
the wretched condition in which, though he wears the 
outward garb of a follower of Christ, he bas no evidence 
of the power and life of godliness within him. The 
dawn of the Sabbath annoys him; earnest appeals from 
the pulpit disturb him; conscience sometimes reproaches 
him; the approach of any season more than usually 
solemn renders him unhappy. But as he does not like to 
be reminded of his true condition, he gets rid, as speedily 
as possible, of all such reflections as interfere with his 
carnal repose. 

Truly his is a most lamentable state: God’s Spirit 
grieved away; the Savior withdrawn; a cloud between 
him and God; all spiritual comforts departed ; religious 
duties a wearisome form; and the Christian profession a 
hypocritical mockery. Of all men, such a one must be 
the most miserable. Debarred by what he has already 
experienced of the realities of religion from giving him- 
self up to worldly enjoyments, and with none from relig- 
ion—with a conscience sufficiently enlightened to upbraid 
him continually—with the remembrance of his former 
better days to haunt him—could there be greater dis- 
comfort? However indignantly, too, he may repel the 
thought, he is in imminent peril of falling into open sin 
and shame. When God, in righteous displeasure, with- 
draws his Spirit, and says of one of his professed chil- 
dren, “ Let him alone,” there is no telling to what an ex- 
tent of apostasy he will go. He may be allowed, like 
David, to fall into some criminal indulgence which will 
blast his good name; or, like Peter, openly to deny his 
Lord and Master. Whatever be the issue of this state 
of declension, it is certain he is laying up for himself a 
store of future sorrow. If it shall please God soon to 
bring him to see his lapsed condition, how keen the pangs 
of regret that must prey upon him! Perhaps, in love to 
him, God may use the rod of chastisement; tearing away 
the idols he has worshiped, causing him to mourn for 
loved ones lost, or laying him upon the bed of sickness, 
that in the possibly near approach of eternity he may 
see the sin and folly of his course. Or, if it is only on 
the bed of death that he at last comes to himself, how the 
lamentable past will plant his pillow thick with thorns! 

Let the world-loving, ease-taking, erring professor be 
warned, and at once bestir himself to set his house m 
order. Let him repent of his sins, and seek forgiveness 
from that Savior whom he has so deeply wounded. Let 
him implore the return of the gracious Spirit he has 
grieved. Let him resume, in all fidelity, his closet duties, 
and keep a watch upon his heart, and endeavor to follow 
his divine Master henceforth in the spirit of new obe- 
dience. 

Two SranDARDS OF MEASUREMENT.—“ They, measur- 
tng themselves by themselves, are not wise.”—2 Cor. x, 12. 

“Mamma, how tall was that great giant of whom papa 
was telling us?” said Harry, who, after standing with his 
back to the door, a pencil in one hand, and a ruler in the 
other, was busily engaged in examining some marks 
which he had made on the panel. 





“He was nearly seven feet high, I believe,” replied 
Mrs. Prince, without raising her eyes from her work. 

“ And how tall do you think that I am?” said the little 
boy, with a look of conscious pride. 

“You? I should say about four feet, my dear.” 

“T am eight feet high !” cried Harry, with exultation. 

“ Impossible !” 

“T have just measured myself, mamma.” 

“You must have measured wrong.” 

“O!I have been very careful: see, here is the mark 
for each foot up the door—one, two, four, six, eight.” 

“But what is your standard measure, Harry ?” said his 
mother, with a smile. 

“This pretty little ruler, that I made for myself,” cried 
the child, exhibiting his pasteboard measure, neatly 
marked with divisions for the inches, but only half the 
proper length! “You see, dear mamma, that I am taller 
than the giant!” 

“ Foolish child!” you say: and I should say so too, did 
I not fear that half the world act exactly as he did. We 
are all too apt to make our standard-measures for our- 
selves, laying aside the only true one, which we find in the 
Bible; and*thus we often deem ourselves sensible and 
good, when our wisdom is folly, our actions full of sin. 
The Bible tells us that holiness is absolutely necessary. 
“There is no need to be so very particular,” cries the 
world. The Bible declares that we shall be judged for 
every idle word. “My words are my own,” says the 
trifler. 

It is clear that there are two standard-measures before 
us; one short and easy, the other long and trying; one 
that makes us seem like giants, the other like dwarfs. 
Thus we are too ready to choose the standard of our own 
making, and willfully to deceive our own hearts. But, 
O! let us ask ourselves one solemn question: By which 
standard shall we be messured at the last day? 


UnsaTISFIED DesiRE, OR THE Empry Cur.—* Broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.”—Jer. ti, 13. 

If you were to see a man endeavoring all his life to 
satisfy his thirst by holding an empty cup to his mouth, 
you would certainly despise his ignorance; but if you 
should see others, of finer understandings, ridiculing the 
dull satisfaction of one cup, and thinking to satisfy their 
thirst by a variety of gilt and golden empty cups, would 
you think that these were even the wiser, or happier, or 
better employed, than the object of their contempt? 
Now this is all the difference that you can see in the va- 
rious forms of happiness caught at by the men of the 
world. Let the wit, the great scholar, the fine genius, 
the great statesman, the polite gentleman, unite all their 
schemes, and they can only show you more, and various 
empty appearances of happiness; give them all the world 
into their hands, let them cut and carve as they please, 
they can only make a greater variety of empty cups; for, 
search as deep and look as far as you will, there is noth- 
ing here to be found that is nobler or greater than high 
eating and drinking, than rich dress and human applause, 
unless you look for it in the wisdom and laws of religion. 
Reader, reflect upon the vanity of all who live without 
godliness, that you may be earnest at a throne of grace, 
to be turned from the creature and seek for happiness in 
the Creator. The poorest Christian, who lives upon 
Christ, and walks in daily fellowship with God, is hap- 
pier than the richest worldling. Indeed, such only are 
happy.— Bogatzky. 
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THE Worps OF THE WISE.—“ The words of the wise 
are as goads, and as nails fastened by the masters of as- 
semblies, which are given from one shepherd.” —Ecclesias- 
tes xit, 11. 

This verse, curious and somewhat dark in meaning, is 
strikingly elucidated by a knowledge of eastern customs. 
The herds of cattle are often large, and not unfrequently 
there are twenty or thirty drivers. Each driver is fur- 
nished with a stick five or six feet long, with an iron 
point or nail fastened to the smaller end. It used to be 
the custom, and it is still observed to some extent, that 
the head herdsman alone was allowed to fix the points 
into the ends of the goads. For this purpose he keeps 
some simple tools; and he is careful to prevent any of 
the goads from having their points too long or too sharp, 
else they might injure the cattle. He also sharpens those 
goads which have become blunt through use. The words 
of the wise are like these goads: they are not too sharp; 
and though they may have force to arouse, they shall not 
have bitterness to wound. 


Tue Miiu.—As he one day passed a mill, Gotthold 
recollected the wise observation of a certain prince: 
“ Man’s heart is like a millstone: pour in corn, and round 
it goes bruising and grinding, and converting it into 
flour; whereas, give it no corn, and the stone indeed turns 
round, but only grinds itself away, and becomes ever 
thinner, and smaller, and narrower.” Even so the heart 
of man requires to have always something to do, and 
happy he who continually occupies it with good and holy 
thoughts, otherwise it may soon consume and waste itself 
by useless anxieties, or wicked and carnal suggestions. 
When the millstones are not nicely adjusted, yrain may 
indeed be poured in, but comes away only half-ground, or 
not ground at all. The same often happens with our 
heart, when our devotion is not sufficiently resolute. 
On such occasions we read the finest texts without know- 
ing what we have read, and pray without hearing our 
own prayers. The eye flits over the sacred page, the 
mouth pours forth the words, and clappers like a mill, 
but the heart meanwhile turns from one strange thought 
to another; and such reading, and such prayer, are more 
a useless form than a devotion acceptable to God. 

My God, I too have often, in conversing with thee, 
been like one asleep and unconscious of what he says. 
Mercifully forgive me for this, and associate henceforth 
thy Spirit with my heart, that my prayer may be as 
devout as thy majesty and my own necessities require.— 
Gotthold’s Embleme. 


Honey Drops rroM TERSTEEGEN.—The sole basis of 
this godliness is an essential union to Christ Jesus; and 
the godliness itself is the new life which springs from it, 
therefore emphatically called in Scripture, “Godliness in 
Christ Jesus.” 

God leaves us to exert all our strength, and to weary 
ourselves, and to become faint, as it were, by our own 
attempts after holiness and righteousness, in order that 
we may come weary and heavy laden to Jesus. 

Ithank God that he has permitted me to live so long 
as to enable me to become acquainted with him. 

I am the Lord’s. Having surrendered myself to him, 
I belong to him, with all that I am, and no longer to my- 
self: by this I must abide, or else I must make as solemn 
a revocation as my previous surrender—from which may 
the Lord preserve me! 

Do not think so much upon denying yourselves, upon 





being faithful, or upon living holily and strictly; but 
only seek to love, hunger after love, exercise yourselves 
in love. Love is always exercising self-denial, without 
tasting its bitterness, and almost without ever thinking 
of it. 

The love of Christ enters voluntarily into all our con- 
cerns; it will, and must, have its hand, not only in the 
greatest, but even in the smallest things. By love all 
these trifles may become truly great, and a means of serv- 
ing God. He that—so to speak—picks up a bit of straw 
from the ground, from love to Christ, performs a great 
work, 

How many let their courage fail when they see that 
Jesus distributes, not bread and wine only, but also 
crosses ! 

Solitude is the school of godliness. You are called— 
think what grace !—to social converse with God. 

Jesus! I intrust myself nakedly, blindly, and entirely 
unto thee, assenting willingly to my own nothingness, 
and desiring, in the artless carelessness of faith, to live 
and die with thee, and in thee. 

Rather let me suffer a thousand afflictions with God, 
than walk in my own way, even were it in the smallest 
degree. 

Speak with none so gladly as with thy God. 

Let us accustom ourselves, the whole day long, and 
even while in business, to the Lord’s presence, and seek, 
in simple faith, to make ourselves known to him, and to 
become intimate with him in our hearts. 

A soul without prayer, is like a solitary sheep without 
ashepherd. The tempter sees it, and lures it away into 
his snare. 

Christ is lovely in himself, and lovely in his children. 

How few there are whose fellowship is really a spiritual 
advantage to us! I can often grieve like a child to see 
some, even pious people, trifle so much, and not employ 
their time better. 

Think no ill of thy brother; judge not; be not hasty; 
put the best construction upon every thing. 

Love those who do not walk in all things as thou dost; 
let every one go his own way; what is that to thee? 
Follow Jesus. 

We must not prescribe too many laws of self-denial for 
peculiarities, but leave grace to counteract them and 
chiefly insist upon a complete surrender of the heart. 

The picking up of a straw with an intention to please 
God, is of greater value in his sight, than the removal 
of mountains without such intention. 

Your happiness or unhappiness does not depend upon 
the house, but upon the state of mind. When it is well 
within, all is well. 

It is alike to the Lord where we live, but not how we 
live. A royal palace is too narrow for him who lives to 
himself; and a little cottage is large and beautiful to him 
who lives to the Lord. 

Avoid all unnecessary intercourse with those who make 
great pretensions to rélson. Suffer not yourself to be 
detached from simplicity in Christ, by any pretense of 
superior knowledge and wisdom. 

The poor and simple life of Jesus is offensive to scorn- 
ful reason, which sophisticates till it has found a conven- 
ient middle way which just terminates in a point with 
the broad way. 

Keep this truth firmly and unshakenly, with the help 
of God—that your heart and inmost love belong wholly, 
undividedly, and eternally, to God alone. 
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Hotes and Queries, 


Certain ApvERBS OF TimE.—The history of particu- 
lar words frequently furnishes most interesting lessons for 
the psychologist as well as the philologian. An instance 
of this is found in certain words in our language, which 
were once expressive of present time, but which have 
been completely wrested from their earlier meaning, and 
made to signify a time ewbsequent to the present. 

If any word in the language ought, by virtue of its 
etymological origin, to denote a present time, it is surely 
the word “presently.” And in the authorized version of 
the Bible it bears this very sense, and this only. E. g. 

“ And Jesus said unto the fig-tree, Let no fruit grow 
on thee henceforward forever. And presently the fig-tree 
withered away.” Matt. xxi, 19. 

“Thinkest thou that I can not now pray unto my Fa- 
ther, and he shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels?” Matt. xxvi, 53. 

Such was its use two hundred years ago, yet no one 
speaking the English language now would think of using 
the word in any other sense than that of ekortly, after a 
while—a departure so complete from its original meaning 
as to quite change the sense of the passages just quoted, 
and others in which it is found. 

There is another word which has had precisely the 
same history. “ By and by” once meant just what pres- 
ently once meant, and it now means just what presently 
now means, 

“Yet hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a 
while; for when tribulation or persecution ariseth be- 
cause of the word, by and by he is offended.” Matthew 
xiii, 21. 

“And she came in straightway with haste unto the 
king, and asked, saying, I will that thou give me, by and 
by, in a charger, the head of John the Baptist.” Mark 
vi, 25. 

There are other words that have only begun to undergo 
this revolution in sense; yet the current of change in 
this class of words sets so entirely in one direction, that 
we may safely conclude that in the course of another 
two hundred years from this time these words also, which 
have now begun to be deflected from their first meaning, 
will have lost all trace of it except historically. The 
word “immediately” is one of those of which the ety- 
mology and the current use are beginning to be at vari- 
ance. By the former the word bears the sense of having 
nothing between ; but by the latter it frequently signifies 
after a brief delay. The same account may be given of 
the words directly, straightway, instantly, snd some oth- 
ers. They ought, in accordance with their derivation, 
to mean, at once, without delay; in point of fact they 
often mean something quite @fferent, and within the 
period above mentioned will probably have no other 
meaning. 

It is not difficult to discover the law under which these 
changes have uniformly proceeded. Men, however clearly 
they recognize a present duty, are proverbially prone to 
delay it to“a more convenient season.” They readily 
assume the obligation to perform, but their performances 
are so invariably deferred to a subsequent time that the 
practical value of the words of present promise has 





finally become changed. Men have, in the course of 
years, actually lied the words into a new meaning ! 


Le Ranz pes VacuEs.—The Swiss are remarkable for 
the home feeling. Their celebrated national song—Le 
Ranz des Vaches—is noted for its masterly sway over 
the hearts of the people, especially when absent from 
their native country. Here is the song: 


“ Quand reverrai-je en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour? 
Nos clairs ruisseaux, 
Nos hameaux, 
Nos coteaux, 
Nos montagnes, 
Et l’ornement de nos montagnes, 
La si gentille Isabeau? 
Dans l’ombre d’un ormeau, 
Quand danserai-je au son du chalumeau? 


Quand reverrai-je en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour? 

Mon pere, 

Ma mere, 

Mon frere, 

Ma sceur, 

Mes agneaux, 

Mes troupeaux, 

Ma bergere?” 


The above has been rendered, with touching beauty, 
into English, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


“ When will that day of sunshine dawn for me 
When I the objects of my love shall sec? 
Our purling rills, 
Our homes of ease, 
Our towering hills, 
Our leafy trees; 
And her, the pride of hill or dell, 
My gentle blue-eyed Isabel? 
Beneath the elm that shades the flowery plain, 
When shall I dance to shepherd’s reed again? 


When will that day of sunshine dawn for me 
When I the objects of my love shall see? 
My father dear, 
And gentle mother, 
My sister fair, 
And thee, my brother? 
My playful lambs, that know my voice, 
And at the well-known sound rejoice ; 
My goats, that round me in wild gambols play’d, 
And thee, my life, my bride, my village maid?” 


“To Take Time By THE Fore.ock.”—The ancient 
classic mythology represents Time as a god, hoary and 
old, but rapid and untiring in flight. Phadrus describes 
him—v. 8—as “of naked person and agile movement; 
bald behind, with a single lock in front. If you seize 
the forelock as he approaches, you may easily hold him; 
but if he once gets past, not Jupiter himself can over- 
take him or grasp him.” Ausonius has a pretty conceit— 
epigram xii. He represents Opportunity and Repentance 
as companions who are ever inseparable, and yet are 
never seen together. When Opportunity is approaching 
Repentance is concealed behind her sister’s back, Then 
the lier in wait has Opportunity in his power, and may 
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embrace her if he will; but if she once pass by uncaught 
she is gone forever. Repentance alone is henceforth pre- 
sented to the eye and to the embrace of the disappointed 
pursuer. * 


“In Fine.”—The word fine, which is now found only 
in this construction, seems, at first glance, to be Latin, 
and ought, if so, to be pronounced as a dissyllable, after 
the analogy of in pace, in nuce, sine die, and other Latin 
expressions which have been borrowed into our language. 

The word is, however, really English, and therefore 
monosyllabic. ine is not the ablative case of the Latin 
word /inis, but is that word anglicized, aad spelled, after 
the uniform English orthography, with a final e silent, as 
in the words line, pine, which are also of Latin deriva- 
tion, but not of Latin inflection. The word was once 
used in other constructions than the one given above. 
For example, Benedick says: 

“ Because I will not do them [the ladies] the wrong to 
mistrust any, I will do myself the right to trust none; 
and the /ine is, I will live a bachelor.”—Much Ado About 
Nothing i, 1. 

Both Shakspeare and Milton use the word /ineless, 
where we would now say endless. 


“Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough; 
But riches, fineless, is as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor.”—Othello iii, 3. 
+ 


“THE Niope oF Nations.”—In your December number 
the question is asked, What is the meaning of “ Niobe,” 
in the verse quoted from Byron— 


“The Niobe of nations, there she stands.” 


According to Ovid, Niobe was the daughter of Tanta- 
lus—was married to Amphion, by whom she had seven 
sons and seven daughters. She grew so proud of having 
so many children that she insulted Latona, the mother 
of Apollo and Diana, by refusing to offer at the altars 
erected in her honor, claiming to have a better right to 
be worshiped than one who was the mother of only two 
children. Latona became indignant and called on her 
children for revenge. Apollo and Diana obeyed the 
entreaty of their mother, Apollo killed all the sons, and 
Diana all the daughters of Niobe. This so affected the 
heart-stricken Niobe, that she was changed, by her ex- 
cessive grief, into a stone on Mount Sipylus, in Lydia. 
This shows that it is evidently a rhetorical figure, mean- 
ing monument. For instance: 


“The monument of nations, there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe,” etc. 


R. M. G. 
Answered also by “Whipple,” “J. S. N.,” “E. C. B.,” 


and “J. A, B.” The latter adds: “In his ‘Age of 
Bronze,’ Byron makes use of the same figure: 


‘Like Niobe, weeps o’er her offspring,’ etc.” 


“Sowine Licgut.”—Mr. Jaydee takes exception to the 
phrase “sowing light,” as being “rather a strange ex- 
pression.” I would beg to remind him that it is a Serip- 
tural one, and will be found in the eleventh verse of the 
ninety-fifth Psalm—* Light is sown for the righteous.” 
I am aware that the LXX rendering of the passage, 
$5¢ dviruas, does not convey the full force of the original, 
but it has been suggested to me by a friend that possibly 
the translators mistook py4;—the kindred verb from the 

Vor. XVHI.—s 





same root—for yz the true reading of which our ver- 
sion is the correct translation. (Collate this passage—in 
Gr.—with Matthew iv, 16, where the same phrase occurs : 
see also Psalm Ixxxv, 11; Ixv, 10, etc., for other forms of 
theexpression.) “Sowing light,” then, is not so “strange 
an expression” as appears at first sight, and in my view 
contains a bold and beautiful figure, perhaps of a mixed 
kind, borrowed from the rising light of early day, or the 
springing of the hidden seed from the opening earth, 
Thus Calvin: “Some think that gladness is sown for the 
just as seed when cast into the ground dies or lies buried 
in the earth a long time ere it germinates:” following 
the Targum paraphrase—‘ Lux vita et conservata est 
justis.” See also Calmet, art. “ Nergal””—quoting Mont- 
faucon—for the connection—among the ancients—of corn 
with the emblem of light. Other instances, I imagine, 
of the use of this figure could be readily adduced from 
the writings of classic authors. 
H. W. S. T., in the Notes and Queries. 


Cuarms.—I have before me, says a contributor to the 
English Notes and Queries, the manuscript account-book 
of a deceased neighbor, a notable woman in her way. 
Besides her receipts and disbursements, it contains the 
pharmacopeia by which she worked the wondrous cures 
which have spread her name through her own and the 
bordering parishes. Leaving the material nostrums—as 
“a cure for rumaticks,” and a “drunch for a horse ”—I 
select a few charms and superstitious remedies, and hope 
that this betrayal of her mysteries may not disturb the 
ghost of a once kind-hearted and very useful neighbor : 


“A Charm for the Bite of an Ader. 

“<‘Bradgty, bradgty, bradgty, under the ashing leef,’ to 
be repeated three times, and strike your hand with the 
growing of the hare. ‘Bradgty, bradgty, bradgty,’ to be 
repeated three times nine before eight, eight before seven, 
seven before six, six before five, five before four, four be- 
fore three, three before two, two before one, and one be- 
fore every one, three times for the bite of an ader.” 


Braggaty is said to mean “ mottled like an adder,” ete. 


“ For Scal. 
“There was three angels came from the west, 
The wan brought fier, and the other brought frost, 
And the other brought the book of Jesus Christ, 
In the name of the Father,” etc. 


“ For Stanching Blood. 

“Our Savior was born in Bethlehem of Judea: as he 
passed by the rivour of Jorden, the waters wade ware all 
in one, the Lord rise up his holy hand, and bid the waters 
still to stand, and so shall thy blood. Three times.” 


“ For a Thorn, 
“Our Savior was fastened to the cross with nails and 
thorns, which neither rots nor rankels. No more shant 
thy finger. Three times.” 


“ To cure Worts. 
“Take a nat [knot] of a reed, and strike the worts 
downward three times. Bury the reed.” 


Use or SHALL AND WiLL.—Of the use of these two 
words Brightland has the following illustrative stanza : 


“Tn the first person simply shall foretells; 
In will a threat, or else a promise, dwells. 
Shall, in the second and the third, does threat; 
Will, simply, then, foretells the future feat.” 
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Jtems, Riterary, Scientific, and Religions, 


AmeRICAN Sunpay Scuoo. Unron.—This institution 
has adopted the plan of “District Secretaries” for the 
advancement and supervision of its interests in the sev- 
eral sections of the country. The Rev. James Ayres, of 
the New Jersey conference, is the secretary for Ohio, 
His office address is 41 Fourth-street, Cincinnati, from 
which point he is radiating into all parts of the country 
on his mission of love and usefulness. While wo have 
our own distinct line of labor and effort as a denomina- 
tion, we have catholicity of feeling enough to bid God- 
speed to so evangelical an organization, and one which 
has erected so many monuments of usefulness in every 
part of the land. During the past year the Society dis- 
tributed books, and other Sunday school requisites, to 
the amount of $177,563.13. Its receipts for missionary 
purposes to destitute schools, during the same period, 
amounted to $83,928.24—all of which was expended. 
That the Society is doing an efficient and great work will 
be apparent from the fact, that through its agencies not 
less than eighteen hundred new schools have been organ- 
ized during the year, in almost every state and territory 
in the Union, and into those schools have been gathered 
over 79,000 children and youth, who, for the most part, 
had been before neglected. Its list of publications, great 
and small, comprises 5,003 distinct issues—a large portion 
of them bound volumes. 


PLANETOIDSs.—The career of planetary discovery, which 
began in the first years of the present century, and was 
resumed in 1845, has since continued with unabated 
ardor. But since 1846 not a single year has passed with- 
out some one or more additions to the number of the 
planetoids ; and in one year alone—1852—no fewer than 
eight such bodies were discovered. The last year has 
furnished its quota of five, and in the present three more 
have been found. The known number of these bodies is 
now forty-five. Their total mass, however, is very small. 
The diameter of the largest is less than forty miles, 
while that of the smallest—Atalanta—is little more than 
four. These discoveries have been facilitated by star- 
maps and star-catalogues, the formation of which they 
have, on the other hand, stimulated. 


Lost Stars.—No fewer than seventy-seven stars, pre- 
viously catalogued, are now missing. This, no doubt, is 
to be ascribed in part to the errors of former observa- 
tions; but it seems reasonable to suppose that, to some 
extent at least, it is the result of changes actually in 
progress in the sidereal system. The sudden appearance 
of a new fixed star in the heavens, its subsequent change 
of luster, and its final disappearance, are phenomena 
which aave at all times attracted the attention of as- 
tronomers. About twenty such have been observed. 
Arago has given the history of the most remarkable, and 
discussed the various hypotheses which have been offered 
for their explanation. Of these, the most plausible is 
that which attributes the phenomenon to unequal bright- 
ness of the faces of the star which are presented success- 
ively to the earth by the star’s rotation round its axis. 
On this hypothesis the appearance should be periodic. 
M. Goldschmidt has recently given support to this ex- 





planation, by rendering it probable that the new star of 
1609 is the same whose appearance was recorded in the 
years 393, 798, and 1203. Its period, in such case, is 
40514 years. 


NATURE AND CONSTITUTION OF THE StN.—Toward the 
close of the last century many hypotheses were advanced 
regarding the nature and constitution of the sun, all of 
which agreed in considering it to be an opaque body, sur- 
rounded at some distance by a Juminous envelop. But 
the only certain fact which has been added to science in 
this department is the proof given by Arago that the 
light of the sun emanates—not from an incandescent 
solid, but—from a gaseous atmosphere; the light of in- 
candescent solid bodies being polarized by refraction, 
while the light of the sun, and that emitted by gaseous 
bodies, is unpolarized. According to the observations of 
Schwabe, which have been continued without intermis- 
sion for more than thirty years, the magnitude of the 
solar surface obscured by spots increases and decreases 
periodically, the length of the period being eleven years 
and forty days. This remarkable fact, and the relation 
which it appears to bear to certain phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism, have attracted fresh interest to the 
study of the solar surface; and, upon the suggestion of 
Sir John Herschel, a photoheliographic apparatus has 
lately been established at Kew, for the purpose of depict- 
ing the actual macular state of the sun’s surface from 
time to time. It is well known that Sir William Her- 
schel accounted for the solar spots by currents of an 
elastic fluid ascending from the body of the sun, and 
penetrating the exterior luminous envelop. A some- 
what different speculation of the same kind has been re- 
cently advanced by Mosotti, who has endeavored to con- 
nect the phenomena of the solar spots with those of the 
red protuberances which appear to issue from the body of 
the sun in a total eclipse, and which so much interested 
astronomers in the remarkable eclipse of 1842. 


NEITHER SEA NOR ATMOSPHERE ON THE Moon.—The 
moon possesses neither sea nor atmosphere of appreciable 
extent. Still, as a negative, in such case, is relative only 
to the capabilities of the instruments employed, the 
search for the indications of a lunar atmosphere has been 
renewed with every fresh augmentation of telescopic 
power. Of such indications, the most delicate, perhaps, 
are those afforded by the occultation of a planet by the 
moon. The occultation of Jupiter, which took place on 
the 2d of January, 1857, was observed with this refer- 
ence, and is said to have exhibited no hesitation, or 
change of form or brightness, such as would be produced 
by the refraction or absorption of an atmosphere. As 
respects the sea, the mode of examination long since 
suggested by Sir David Brewster is probably the most 
effective. If water existed on the moon’s surface, the 
sun’s light reflected from it should be completely polar- 
ized at a certain elongation of the moon from the sun. 
No traces of such light have been observed. 

Heat FROM THE Moon.—Professor Piazzi Smyth, un- 
der the direction of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, undertook, last summer, the 
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task of transporting a large collection of instruments— 
meteorological and magnetical, as well as astronomical— 
to a high point on the Peak of Teneriffe. His stations 
were two in number, at the altitudes above the sea of 
8,840 and 10,700 feet respectively; and the astronomical 
advantages gained may be inferred from the fact, that 
the heat radiated from the moon, which has been so often 
sought for in vain in a lower region, was distinctly per- 
ceptible, even at the lower of the two stations. 


SPECIES NOT TRANSMUTED.—The problems now to be 
solved in paleontology are clearly defined in the enuncia- 
tion of the problem recently proposed by the French 
Academy of Sciences as one of its prize questions, namely, 
“to study the laws of distribution of organic beings in 
the different sedimentary rocks, according to the order of 
their superposition ; to discuss the question of their ap- 
pearance or disappearance, whether simultaneous or suc- 
cessive; and to determine the nature of the relations 
which subsist between the existing organic kingdom and 
its anterior states.” The prize was obtained by Professor 
Bronn, of Heidelberg. The leading result seems to be, 
that the genera and species of plants and animals, which 
geology proves to have existed successively on our globe, 
were created in sucecssion, in adaptation to the existing 
state of their abode, and not transmuted, or modified, as 
the theory of Lamarke supposes, by the physical influ- 
ences which surrounded them. 


Coat A Source oF NaTIONAL GREATNESS.—During a 
brief sojourn of that eminent geologist, Hugh Miller, in 
England, he critically examined the carboniferous dis- 
tricts, especially the coal-fields of central England, to 
which she has for so many years owed her flourishing 
trade. Its area, he remarks, “scarcely equals that of one 
of the Scottish lakes—thirty miles long and eight broad; 
yet how many steam-engines has it set in motion! How 
many railway trains has it propelled, and how many mill- 
ions of tuns of iron has it raised to the surface, smelted, 
and hammered! It has made Birmingham a great city— 
the first iron depot of Europe. And if one small field 
has done so much,” he says, “what may we expect from 
those vast basins laid down by Lyell in the Geological 
Map of the United States? When glancing over the 
three huge coal-fields of the United States, each sur- 
rounded with its ring of old red sandstone, I called to 
mind the prophecy of Berkely, and thought I could at 
length see what he could not, the scheme of its fulfill- 
ment. He saw Persia resigning the scepter to Macedonia, 
Greece to Rome, and Rome to western Europe, which 
abuts on the Atlantic. When America was covered with 
forests, he anticipated an age when that country would 
oceupy as prominent a place among the nations as had 
been occupied by Assyria and Rome. Its enormous coal- 
fields, some of them equal in extent to all England, seem 
destined to form no mean element in its greatness. If a 
patch containing but a few square miles has done so much 
for central England, what may not fields containing 
many hundred square leagues do for the United States?” 


Power OF THE Sun.—A distinguished chemist, in a 
recent lecture, while showing that all species of moving 
power have their origin in the rays of the sun, stated 
that while the iron tubular railroad bridge over the 
Menai straits in England, four hundred feet long, bent 
but half an inch under the heaviest pressure of a train, 





it will bend up an inch and a half from its usual horizon- 
tal line, when the sun shines upon it for some hours. | 


He stated that the Bunker Hill monument is higher in 
the evening than in the morning of a sunny day; the 
little sunbeams enter the pores of the stones like so many 
wedges, lifting it up. 


SILVER IN THE OcEAN.—The ocean holds dissolved 
two millions of tuns of silver. To three French chem- 
ists the discovery is due. They took gallons of water 
from the coast of St. Malo, a few leagues from land, and 
analyzed it in two ways. A portion of the water they 
acted upon by the usual tests for silver, and the presence 
of the precious metal was clearly ascertained. The re- 
mainder of the water they evaporated, and the salt they 
obtained they boiled with lead. This gave them a button 
of impure lead, which they subjected to what is termed 
cupellation. This rather grand word denotes a very sim- 
ple process. The button is placed upon a little tiny 
saucer made of lime, and is submitted to a heat sufficient 
to melt lead, but not high enough to affect the silver, 
should any be present. The lead soon begins to melt, 
and as it melts it is sucked up by the porous little saucer, 
or cupel; it grows smaller and smaller till no lead re- 
mains, and in its place is a little brilliant speck, far 
brighter than the boiling lead. The cupel is then re- 
moved from the fire, and as it cools, the red-hot spark 
cools too, and you have a homeopathic globule of silver, 
very much like one of those small pills that druggists 
delude smokers into buying to take away the smell of 
the fragrant weed. The operation is very simple, and is 
the ordinary mode of procuring silver from the ore. 
Analyses are being made in this way daily at the mint. 
When the presence of silver is doubtful, the work is 
most exciting. An English ore was so tested the other 
day, and, sure enough, after a few minutes of anxious 
watching, shone forth a bright spark about the size of a 
pin’s head. The ore proved a very rich one, and we 
shall most likely soon hear more about it. 


A MonamMepan Convert.—Mr. Wazir Beg, a con- 
verted Mohammedan, who had been licensed as a preacher 
of the Gospel in 1853, by the Free Church Presbytery of 
Bombay, and who is at present in England, has applied 
to be admitted to the United Presbyterian Church, with 
a view to become a minister of that body, as he has con- 
scientious scruples in reference to the twenty-third chap- 
ter of the Confession of Faith, and the power of the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion. The Edinburgh 
United Presbyterian Presbytery have favorably enter- 
tained his application, and resolved to forward it to the 
synod, and to employ him in their pulpits in the mean 
time. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Eartn’s SurFace.—The 
inequalities on the earth’s surface arising from mount- 
ains, valleys, buildings, etc., have been likened to the 
roughness on the rind of an orange, compared with its 
general mass. The highest mountain known does not 
exceed five miles in perpendicular elevation, which is 
only 1-1,600th part of the earth’s diameter ; consequently, 
on a globe of sixteen inches in diameter, such a mountain 
would be represented by a protuberance of not more 
than one-hundredth part of an inch, which is about the 
thickness of ordinary drawing paper. Now, as there is 
no entire continent, or even any very extensive tract of 
land known, where the general elevation above the sea is 
any thing like half this quantity, it follows, that if we 
would construct a correct model of our earth, with its 
seas, continents, and mountains, on a globe sixteen inches 
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in diameter, the whole of the land, with the exception 
of a few prominent points and ridges, must be comprised 
on it within the thickness of thin writing-paper; and the 
highest hill would be represented by the smallest visible 
grain of sand. 


Sraristics OF PROTESTANTISM AND RomanisM.—The 
following statistics of the Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic populations, separately, throughout the world, are 
given in the London Christian Witness, professedly com- 
piled from the best authorities : 


Protestants in the World, 1855. 


Great Britain.........ccccccccepscccceccccse voccee coscocgocceeseccsece 21,000,000 








German States....... 
Austrian Empire 
Denmark ........++++0000+ 
Sweden and Norway 
Holland and Belgium 





















GROEN oo ccecccsccccccccoscccnccecccoccoccocevesocessossscesestecs 500, 
France...... pdennnepenseanenne cbenen enccencenecoceeasessansssascevessess 2,500,000 
BNE TIO ce coceencnpesccentncceseceerccnccceonvceseocesoetees 1,200,000 
Greece and Asiatic RINE. cercvcrsececccoceconccsocsecsssnece 500,000 
United States of AMcrica..............ccccresseeseceesees one oee21,000,000 
Britiaks Ammertes.....ccccccccoscoovecccccccccccecccccese seeeeveee 1,750,000 
AGrinw OG 168 TaleWGs..ccccccrccresccccccocescoscceccccesececcccce 700,000 
West India and Guines........ - 1,000,000 
India, Ceylon, and Chin8...........sscccrcsseerseeceessessenes 500,000 
Australia and Polynesia...............ccsccscsessscecereeseeceece 1,000,000 
Total Protestants in the world...... 88,250,000 
Estimate of Roman Catholics in 1855. 
Rome and the Papal States............ccscsssessesseeeecessens 8,000,000 
Italian States—Tuscany, Modena, and Parma.. ++. 2,750,000 
Naples and Sicily...........ssccsecseseesseeesceeseeeees --- 8,750,000 
Bardinnia...........ccccccccesccccccccscccces soccescsccccccoccocce cocseee 5,000,000 
Austrian Empire— 
CE EE CREE OT OTTO TESTS TRE! 11,000,000 
Hungary......... -+.10,000,000 
) «-- 5,000,000 
BBR cecese cocces eve copese cocccececcsocesooe cocece conse ccceobocese 4,000,000 
Spain........ ..14,000,000 
Portugal 3,500,000 
ERMC 000000000 cocccccsoccoccccsececcse coesees 33,000,000 
Belgium and Holland .. 4,500, 
Prussia .. cove 6,000,000 
Switzerland . sengeoes -. 1,000,000 
Russian Empire.............+0++ -- 2,000,000 
Great Britain and Ireland +. 5,000,000 
Turkish Empire.............+ -- 3,000,000 
South American States........ ++-29,000,000 
North America and Canada +» 2,500,000 
India and Chin............00+ +00 +. 3,000,000 
WHOS ROD CIE TI ccs ccccsccccecsoccecescsvtcotscncisoncesne 2,500,000 
Total Roman Catholics in the world.............+e+00++ 161,000,000 


Tue Sravroscorpe.—Professor Kobell’s stauroscope, for 
the investigation of the optical properties of mineral 
substances, has elicited much commendation on the part 
of scientific men. The principle of this very simple ap- 
paratus consists in the disappearance of the dark cross 
shown by plates of calcareous svar, when placed between 
two tourmalines set across by the interposition of any 
crystallized substance whose principal section of elas- 
ticity is not coincident with the polarizing planes of 
tourmaline. By turning the interposed plate of crystal- 
lized substance, a position of it is found in which the 
principal sections of elasticity coincide with the polariz- 
ing planes of the apparatus, and this coincidence is mani- 
fested by the reappearance of the dark cross. 


Tue Nicer Expepiri0on.—The last expedition which 
ascended the Niger, penetrated three hundred miles 
farther into the interior than any former expedition, into 
a vast prairie country hardly broken by trees. This 
party carried a physician who had learned successfully to 
combat the fearful African fevers. Before the steamer 
crossed the bar at the river’s mouth, he commenced giv- 





ing quinine to every man on board, in doses of about six 
grains. These were given every day, and this was con- 
tinued for sixteen weeks, or all the time that the expedi- 
tion was in the river, and was even kept up for a fortnight 
after it had crossed the bar again, and was out in the 
open sea. The result was that it did not lose a man. 
The scourge of Africa was completely disarmed. 


TRANSFUSION OF BLoop.—The delicate and interesting 
operation of transfusing blood from one place to another 
has again been successfully performed by Mr. S. Wheat- 
croft, surgeon, of Cannock, assisted by Mr. J. Blackford 
and Mr. Samuel Wheatcroft. The patient was Mrs. Ben- 
ton, of Cannock. “When apparently expiring from loss 
of blood, about two pounds of blood weré transfused 
from the veins of her husband into her veins, with the 
happiest result. In a few minutes after the current of 
blood began to flow, and the ebbing of life was checked, 
the circulation being re-established, and deliverance from 
apparently certain and approaching dissolution secured. 
The operation was performed on the 20th ultimo. Mr. 
Wheatcroft suggests the trial of this operation in the 
last stage of low typhus and the collapse of Asiatic 
cholera, when all other means have failed.— Wolverhamp- 
ton Chron. 

New MareRIaL FOR MakinG Paper.—A new and sin- 
gular material for paper has been recently received from 
London, and passed through the New York custom-house. 
It is the residuum of beet-root after pressing for syrup, 
and the present is the first parcel that has been imported 
into the United States. 


Dr. Livincstone’s RESEARCHES.—In 1840 Dr. Living- 
stone found himself, with his wife and children, at the 
Cape, and from Kuruman he made expeditions northward 
in search of an eligible place for a mission station, spend- 
ing many months among the Bechuanas—or Bakwains— 
that he might learn their language and customs. He 
resolved to cross the Kalahari Desert toward the hitherto 
undescribed “ Lake Ngami”—now so familiar to English 
minds—and set out in company with Messrs. Oswell and 
Murray for that purpose. In the Kalahari Desert water 
was indeed precious, but the river Zouga was at last 
reached ; and, after passing a tribe of natives who never 
fought, and meeting women who pumped up with their 
mouths, through reeds, water from reservoirs; and hear- 
ing accounts of a distant country “full of rivers and 
large trees,” the travelers reached Lake Ngami on the 
Ist of August, 1849. It was a great object to see Sebi- 
tuane, chief of the Makololo, and failing this time, the 
journey to Ngami was repeated, and still without success. 
The third time Dr. Livingstone succeeded in seeing Sebi- 
tuane, and was with him when he died. He then struck 
out northward, and three hundred miles further on discov- 
ered the river Zambesi—which had never been supposed 
to reach so far inland—in the center of Africa. The 
length of this great navigable river, and the nature of 
the bordering country and tribes, offer a wide and invit- 
ing field to civilized and Christian enterprise. After this 
great discovery Dr. Livingstone returned to the Cape, 
and, having experienced some danger with his wife and 
children in these journeys, the children having once nar- 
rowly escaped perishing from thirst, he dispatched them 
to England before undertaking his last journey of cen- 
tral exploration. This he commenced in June, 1852. He 
pushed northward from the Cape to Linyanti, a journey 
of twelve hundred miles, and within nine degrees of the 
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equator; then diverged north-west to Loanda, aleng the 
banks of the rivers Leeambye and Leeba; back again to 
Linyanti, the central point, and up the Zambesi, in a 
north-easterly direction to Kilimane, and thence at last 
home to England. A total absence of sixteen years, in 
which had been accomplished the most important work 
of exploration known within the last two centuries. 


Rev. Joun Seys.—Our readers will remember that 
this indefatigable African missionary was sent to Liberia 
a year or two since, clothed with the powers of a special 
agent of the American Colonization Society. He has 
returned and made his report. It is published in the 
last number of the Society’s periodical. The mission of 
Mr. Seys had for its object a general view of the condi- 
tion of the settlements in Liberia and the acquisition of 
new territory. Both ends were accomplished ; a report is 
made of the progress of the emigrants; the people are 
contented, but the country is not so prosperous as could 
be wished, mainly for want of means; and the necessity 
for enlarged facilities is apparent. Nevertheless, there is 
reason to be satisfied with the work that has been accom- 
plished. The area of the republic has been widened by 
the addition of a tract of country twenty miles square, a 
billy region known as Mount Fawblee, which was ob- 
tained by Mr. Seys through treaty with the Queeah 
chiefs. In this district the Christian religion is to be 
introduced, towns to be ereeted, farms cultivated, and 
ministers and churches established, under the government 
at Liberia, and protected by the chiefs from whom the 
purchase is made. As to the character of the emigrants 
who shall be sent to people this region, it is reeommended 
the emancipated slaves be preferred to others. Labori- 
ous and experienced agriculturists are wanted. A set- 
tlement has been made and a town commenced with the 
name of Careysburg. 

An interesting paragraph in Mr. Seys’s report refers to 
a peculiar quality of cotton believed to be indigenous to 
western Africa: 

“Cotton of the best and finest kind I ever saw, may 
be raised with very little expense and in any quantity. 
A variety which abounds among the Goulahs differs from 
any I ever knew in the West Indies, and deserves par- 
ticular mention in this report. Instead of one seed here 
and there found in the boll, to which the fiber clings, the 
Goulah cotton produces much larger, richer bolls, and 
there are séven seeds, as in a specimen now before me 
while I write, closely compacted together, like two rows 


of peas without a pod, covered with a staple of unrivaled | 
softness and richness of texture. From all I could | 
gather, I am inclined to believe this cotton indigenons to | 


western Africa. I need not say it is perennial. I have 
brought to the United States several samples.” 


DestRucTION OF Mrestons IN InDrA.—No less than | 
twenty-six missions have been destroyed in India. The | 
loss of property amounts to $354,000. That in the mis- | 


sions sustained by the English Missionary Society is not 
less than $160,000; that in missions sustained by the 
Presbyterian Board is over $150,000. It is probable the 
Government will feel bound in the end to make up these 
losses ; but missionary operations should not be delayed 
for this, and much less should they be made dependent 
upon it. 


Tue Meruopist PusiisninG EstaBLisHaMENT IN ORE- 
GON has been removed from Salem to Portland. This has 
been found necessary, in order to have ready access to 


the various points in Oregon and Washington territories, 
The Pacific Advocate will also be published at the same 
place. The reasons assigned by the editor for this change 
fully justify the measure. This is to be a great estab- 
lishment before another generation passes. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF AMERICAN Lapres.—The following 
is the style in which the Courrier de Paris discourses 
about the extravagance of American ladies: 

“New York is the city of the world, where the ladies 
go to the greatest expense for their toilet; yes, it is in 
the republican city, par excellence, that luxury has at- 
tained the extreme limit of its expansion. Will you 
have an idea of that luxury by official statistics? Here 
are the figures : 

“During the fiscal year ending on the 30th of July, 
1857, the value of imports in the United States amounted 
to $314,679,492, of which $43,624,558 was for articles of 
ladies’ toilet. More than one-third of that amount has 
been spent by the ladies of New York. Forty-four mill- 
ions of dollars! that is to say, nearly the produce of the 
California mines during a year! This amount of forty- 
four millions would have been more than sufficient to 
prevent the American crisis. Out of these forty-four 
millions of dollars, $31,271,766 have been paid for silks; 
$6,376,853 for laces and embroideries; $2,529,771 for 
shawls; $1,335,550 for gloves; $867,531 for furs ; $844,- 
660 for jewelry; $1,335,247 for silk and woolen stuffs. 
$31,271,766 for silks, is, as you see, a respectable amount. 
Thanks to the development of the crinoline, the United 
States have spent $2,000,000 more for silks than for sugar. 

“ While the French and English ladies have city toilets, 
more simple and more modest when they are out walking, 
the American ladies would blush at that simplicity of 
good taste; they like to sweep the sidewalks with sump- 
tuous silk dresses, with dresses of moire, damas, broches, 
or velvet, costing more than a thousand francs, and which 
are only worn here in a parlor or in a carriage.” 


MARTYRED MissIoNARIES.—The following is a list of 
the missionaries known to have been killed since the 
commencement of the mutiny in India: 

Rev. W. H. Haycock..........++ eet seas er Propag. Soc. 
Rev. H. Cockey......... - red 
Rey. J. E. Freeman... 
Rev. D. E. Campbell. 
Rev. A. 0. Johnson...... 
R. Macmullin... 












Rey. T. Mackay ........ 
Rev. A. R. Hubbard 
Rey. D. Sandys...... 


....Shahjehanpo e. “Addit. Clergy. 

Ladies and children killed: Mrs. Haycock, Mrs. Cockey, 
Mrs. Freeman, Mrs. Campbell, with her two children, Mrs. 
| Johnson, Mrs. Macmullin, Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. Thompson, 
of Delhi—widow of the Rev. T. Thompson—Miss Thomp- 
son, Miss Grace Thompson. 

The blood of the prophets slain, from Zacharias to 
| Barachias, bore a testimony that was not lost on the an- 
cient world. The blood of the apostles and martyrs 
which followed became the very seed-corn of “the truth 
as it is in Jesus.” These missionary martyrs and their 
families in modern India have not lived, have not suffered 
nor died in vain. 

Tne Ricumonp Curistran ApvocaTE.—We observe 
by the report of the Virginia conference that the annual 
loss in publishing this paper is $1,000, and that its lia- 
| bilities amount to $8,000. The conference recommend 

that its price be raised to $2. It has 7,120 paying sub- 

scribers, 
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Piterary HWotices, 


NEW BOOKS. 
THe Ports or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, Selected 
and Edited by Rev. Robert M. Willmott, with additions 
by EB. A, Duyckinck. 


from the hands of Mr. Willmott, was published over a 
year ago in England; but somehow the compiler over- 
looked the fact that the nineteenth century had produced 
any poets on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Duyckinck, 
the American editor, has not only supplied this lack, but 
has also added some gems from the English poets, These 
additions comprise fully one-third of the present work, 
and, with just appreciation of our own literature, by 
no means the least valuable third. The American edi- 
tion is also illustrated with one hundred and thirty-two 
engravings—many of them equally beautiful in design 
and finished in artistical execution. The volume, as to 
its material part, is made up of over six hundred pages, 
on beautifully-tinted paper, and bound in a highly-orna- 
mental style. In every respect it is a beautiful book, and 
must rank among our choice gift-books for a long time. 
We can not, however, entirely exempt the American 
editor from criticism. For instance, the English editor 
rightly judges William Makepeace Thackeray not entitled 
to a place among the classic poets of England, and Mr. 
Duyckinck does little credit to his own literary taste or 
judgment when he enrolls the omitted name, and appends 
to it two rather weak dilutions of the essence of poetry. 
That he should do this and still leave out the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, and some others who have written real poetry, is 
gross injustice. Then, too, among our American poets, 
there are names omitted which we would expect to find 
in every such collection—names which are already em- 
balmed in English literature, and which have become 
household words in our country. Does Mr. Duyckinck 
imagine that John Pierpont, James G. Percival, Hannah 
F. Gould, Frances Sargent Osgood, Amelia B. Welby, 
Lucretia and Margaret Davidson, and others omitted from 
his list, are not worthy of a place in a gallery of Ameri- 
can poets? If so, we want no further evidence of his 
incompetence to arrange such a gallery. We were on 
the point of apologizing for the omission on the ground 
of want of space, when our eye fell on the name of 
“William Allen Butler,” the author of that very clever 
squib, “Nothing to Wear,” and also upon several other 
names, to ascertain the place of which, in American lit- 
erature, the public would need a directory. Then, too, 
the reader will be inclined, as he glances over these pages, 
to inquire for “Home, Sweet Home,” and other well- 
known poems, distinguished alike for their classic beauty 
and for the hold they have upon the popular sympathies 
of the American people. These defects will awaken a 
feeling of dissatisfaction in the mind of one well read in 
American literature as he glances over the volume. 


New Hymn anv TunE-Boox.—To Henry Ward Beecher, 
we believe, is due the credit of getting up a hymn-book 
with accompanying tunes for congregational singing. 
We care little where the idea originated. It was a grand 
conception, and every Church in the land would do well 
to adopt it. Carlton & Porter have our thanks, and they 
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hearty welcome. 


will yet, if they do not now, have the thanks of the 
whole Church for the hymn and tune-book just issued. 
It contains all the hymns of our regularly-authorized 
hymn-book, and no more. A new arrangement, so as to 
bring the hymns into connection with the tunes adapted 
to them, was, of course, necessary. This has been so 
done, and reference tables so prepared, that the hymn is 
easily found, whether read from the old or the new book. 
Thus both books can be used at the same time in a con- 
gregation without difficulty. The “good old tunes” 
make a prominent figure in the collection, and this will 
be peculiarly grateful to those whose souls have been so 
much tortured by the crucifixion of divine psalmody in 
modern fashionable Church music. 

In the early day of Methodism how gloriously the peo- 
ple—all the people—sang! There was power in the music 
of those days; it touched the heart, fired the soul, and 
worked wonders in the Church. Gradually our congre- 
gational singing has declined till it is, in many places, a 
mere mockery. Indeed, it must be confessed that, to 
some extent, we are guilty of letting the old congrega- 
tional singing die away, and providing no substitate for 
it in choir singing. Such shrill squeaking, faint-hearted 
quivering, and untimely stops as are sometimes encoun- 
tered in our churches, frighten away all devotional feel- 
ing from the congregation. As the few, who make an 
attempt at singing, go quivering along, intense sympathy 
for them and constant alarm at the repeated indications 
of a break-down, render abortive the effort to worship 
God in the song. And this we call “congregational sing- 
ing!’ Nay, sooner than this, give us the “modern mu- 
sic,” with its undistinguishable, unearthly screams, and 
its incessant redoubling of capes already passed. Yes, 
give us an “organ-grinder,” or even an amateur upon & 
cracked fiddle; they could not make music more distress- 
ing or inappropriate. 

Now let the good old days return. We have just the 
book to bring them back. But here a sorrowful thought 
rushes in. It is this: we did not need these books when 
we had the spirit; we sung right on. Will the books 
bring back the music, unless we have also the spirit that 
inspired that music and gave to it all its melody in those 
former days? No reform in Church music is worth 
thought, or time, or effort, if it does not contemplate 
this. O Lord, revive the spirit of song in the Church! 

We heartily recommend this book to all our people, 
and thank the publishers for it. But we suggest to the 
latter that books so large and of such constant use ought 
to be more substantially bound; and also that white pa- 
per would improve the looks of the page wonderfully. 

Our tardy notice of the work is occasioned by its late 
reception at our office. 

MissroONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN SOUTH 
Arrica. By David Livingstone, LL. D., D.C. L. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby 
& Co.—The name of Dr. Livingstone and his achieve- 
ments, as an explorer, have been so long and so promi- 
nently before the public, that this work will meet a most 
We can not content ourself with a 


| hasty notice of so important a work, and simply announce 


it now. Next month we shall speck of it more fully. 
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PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Tue Lonpon QuaRTERLY—Conservative—for Novem- 
ber, contains, 1. Cornwall. 2. Tom Brown’s School-Days. 
3. Communication with India. 4. Venetian Embassy at 
the Court of JamesI. 5. A Voyage to Iceland. 6. The 
Parish Priest. 7. George Stephenson and Railway Loco- 
mction. 8. Indian Mutiny. 


Tue EpinsvrcH—Whig—contains, 1. Spedding’s Com- 
plete Edition of the Works of Bacon. 2. Napier. 3. 
The Mediterranean Sea. 4. Henri Martin’s History of 
France. 5, Landed Credit. 6. Lives of the Chief Jus- 
tices of England. 7. The Highlands—Men, Sheep, and 
Decr. 8. Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo. 9. The In- 
dian Mutiny. 

Tue WESTMINSTER—Liberal—contains, 1. The Female 
Dress in 1857. 2. Political Priests. 3. Quedah; or, 
Adventures in Malayan Waters. 4. History of Civiliza- 
tion in England. 5. Aurora Leigh. 6. The Four Em- 
pires. 7. The Cheorophore of Zschylus. 8. Represent- 
ative Government—What is it good for? 9. Mommsen’s 
Roman History. 10. The Progress of English Jurispru- 
dence. 11. Cotemporary Literature. 

Tue Norts Britrise—Free Church—contains, 1. Sir 
A. Allison’s Histories. 2. Genesis and Science. 3. Lut- 
trell’s Diary—Prior. 4. Scottish Metaphbysicians. 5. 
Slavery and the Slave States. 6. Memoirs of John 
Dalton. 7. Beranger, Politician and Poet. 8. Travels 
in Arabia and Palestine, Early and Recent. 


BLACKWOOD'’s MaGazinE—Tory—contains, 1. Janet’s 
Repentance Concluded. 2. Notes on the Isthmus of 
Panama. 3. What will he Do with It? Part VI. 4. 
Military Education, Part IT. 5. Cambria and Cottonopo- 
lis. 6. A few Words from the Khyber. 7. The Com- 
pany’s Raj. 

The above works confessedly stand at the head of Brit- 
ish periodical literature. They present a compendium 
of all that is interesting in the world of letters, and are 
sustained by the choicest talent. Mr. Scott deserves 
well of the American republic of letters for the repro- 
duetion of these periodicals so as to place them within 
the reach of every American scholar. The five can be 
had for $10 per annum, while the English editions cost 
$31. New York: Leonard Scott & Co., 79 Fulton-street. 


Hints AGAINST ExTRAVAGANCE IN RELIGION—A ser- 
mon delivered by Rev. W. A. Miller, of the Troy confer- 
ence. For sale by W. Kingsley, Fort Edward, New York. 
This sermon contains many excellent thoughts, clearly 
and strongly expressed. Its wide circulation would do 
good. We had marked several passages, but find room 
for one only: 

“ Mere devotion, barren of good actions, differs in noth- 
ing from the gross idolatry of pagan worship. Flocks 
and hecatombs are as good as gestures and words. They 
offered up the blood of a vietim, we the breath of a man. 
We approach our Creator with the sound of pious melody, 
they brought to him whom they thought to be their crea- 
tor, the sweet savor of burning spices. In what does the 
folly of such religion consist but in thinking that every 
idle object of sense, more acceptable to God than the 
firm dominion over bad passions, and the noble exercise 
of aid and mercy to mankind? It is easier to say, ‘ Lord, 
Lord,’ than to do the will of God; easier to extol his at- 
tributes than to imitate them. Few would fail of im- 
mortality if the only price for it were devotion, and many 





would purchase on their knees the privilege of sinning 
with impunity. It is not here that our nature is really 
tried; this is not the proper ordeal of man. It is more 
difficult to forgive an injury, to embrace an enemy, to 
stop a bitter word, or to sacrifice a beloved pleasure to 
charity, than to repeat a liturgy. ‘Pure religion, and 
undefiled before God and the Father, is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world.’ These are the real sacri- 
fices of God. There is more joy in heaven over one good 
deed, than over ninety and nine solemn supplications 
which bring forth no good deed. 

“So easy is it for the professed saint to spend a whole 
lifetime in watching the ever-varying phases of religious 
emotion, urging himself to greater excitement when they 
lag, or luxuriating in passional hilarity when they freely 
flow, or, on the other hand, patiently to labor to meet the 
rigorous exactions of a burdensome ritual, and yet neither 
himself nor the world be any the wiser, or the better for 
the same.” 


Pror. Lawson’s Inrropuctory LecturRg, delivered at 
the opening of the course of lectures in the Ohio Medical 
College, is a well-written and able production. 


MINUTES OF THE East GENESEE ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE—Bishop Waugh, President, and Rey. A. N. Fill- 
more, Secretary. Introductory to the “Disciplinary 
Questions,” we have an excellent condensed proceedings 
of the conference. The whole is gotten up in fine style. 
Total membership, 19,257—increase, 939; local preachers, 
139; number of churches, 194—value, $518,230; number 
of parsonages, 87—value, $73,000; number of Sunday 
schools, 329—scholars, 15,568. 


MINUTES OF THE OREGON CONFERENCE—Bishop Janes, 
President; Rev. Wm. Roberts, Secretary. This annual 
exhibit of the progress of the work in Oregon is a docu- 
ment of rare interest. It was published at the office of 
the Pacific Christian Advocate, in a style that would not 
disgrace one of our oldest publishing houses. Number 
of members, 2,486 ; local preachers, +3 ; number churches, 
21—value, 37,300; number of parsonages, 6—value, $6,- 
600; number of Sunday schools, 51—scholars, 1,531. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL CONFERENCES OF THE METH- 
opist EpiscopaL Cuvurcu.—This document, for the year 
1857, makes a sturdy 8vo. pamphlet of 240 pages. The 
Church now comprises 47 annual conferences, with a total 
membership of 820,519. The number of traveling preach- 


| ers is 6,134—local, 7,169. Number of deaths of mem- 


bers, 8,462—of traveling preachers, 46. Number of bap- 
tisms—adults, 27,533; children, 27,937: total, 55,520. 
Number of churches, 8,335—value, $15,781,310. Number 
of parsonages, 2,174—value, $2,126,874. Number of 
Sunday schools, 10,766; of officers and teachers, 114,791; 
of scholars, 591,468. Collection for the Missionary So- 
ciety, $226,697; for the Tract, $24,728; for the Bible, 


| $46,610; and for the Sunday School Union, $13,250. 


The document is evidently gotten up with great care, 
and contains a vast amount of information concerning 
the Church in all the fields of its operations. It is sold 
at fifty cents net, and does not pay the cost of getting 
up at that, 

VaLLey FemaLe Seminary, at Winchester, Virginia, 
Rev. S. P. York and George La Monte, Principals, assisted 
by six teachers. Students, collegiate department, 24; 
academic, 50; preparatory, 18: total, 92. 
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Hew Pork Biterary Correspondence. 


Wir us New-Yorkers January is always a winter 
month, independent of all considerations of the weather ; 
and for its claims to that designation it is but partially 
indebted to the almanac-makers. We are told by nat- 
uralists that hibernating animals have their winter sea- 
sons even in tropical regions, and in like manner our 
citizens persist in their hibernating habits, though the 
original causes have ceased to operate. Till within a 
few years there was a long season of compulsory inaction 
in the city’s business, on account of the suspension of 
inland navigation and the difficulties of traveling during 
the winter. More recently the railroads have, to a large 
degree, removed these obstructions, but the cessations 
recur as formerly. It is found by our trades-people quite 
impossible to carry a business season over the holidays; 
or when once suspended at that time, to renew it again 
till toward spring-time. Our present winter seems likely 
to be quite as long and as distinctly marked as any of 
its more recent predecessors. The present month espe- 
cially promises to rival in tediousness that spoken of by 
the son of Erin, whose wife Juda “lay spacheless six 
weeks in the long month of August, and all her cry was 
wather.” Business had scarcely to leave off at its com- 
ing, for it had but faintly recommenced since the “ panic,” 
three months before; and as to the prospect of its re- 
opening, the financial soothsayers are not agreed. Mean- 
time we are enjoying a very quiet metropolitan winter, 
whether [weather] or not. 

Accordingly we have comparatively little to tell of in the 
ordinary rounds of city gossip, and beyond these I would 
not pretend to penetrate. We have a new Mayor, anda 
rearrangement of our city functionaries ; so say the news- 
papers, though we commoners know little of the city 
government, except by our tax-bills and the presence of 
the Metropolitan police. Of these we are becoming a 
little proud. Our “bread riots,” of some two months 
since, never had any real existence here, though they 
seem to have been largely turned to account by our 
friends at a distance. Our poor are, as the poor are 
every-where—that is, very poor, every way; but the 
present season of charity constitutes a kind of harvest- 
time for professional mendicants. But the new recruits 
to this class, made by forced levies among our native 
mechanics and artisans, seem to have but little relish for 
the service. Alms-giving is the order of the day. Char- 
itable associations of all kinds are in full blast; private 
charity was never more munificent; and even the hum- 
bugs take the form of charities. Lyceums and literary 
associations are languishing, and public amusements are 
kept up only by a constant process of galvanizing. Re- 
ligious “specialities” sympathize with kindred opera- 
tions, and struggle with very partial success to create a 
furor. In “ordinaries” our Churches and religious in- 
stitutions seem to be doing quite as well as usual; and 
it would not be strange if, after a fair trial, some people 
should come to suspect that “ordinaries” are not much 
inferior to the most popular “ specialities.” 

The long-promised book of Psalmody—which is to 
bring back the shadow on the dial, and reinaugurate 
the songs of “ old-fashioned Methodism ”—was duly pub- 
lished on the first of December last, and, of course, is 


well advanced in its progress of conquest or—I will not 

say—failure. In all respects this is a clever book. It is 

an octavo of three hundred and sixty-eight pages, con- 
| taining—besides title, preface, and Episcopal commission 
| at the beginning, and a large apparatus of indexes at 
} the end—all the hymns in the Methodist Hymn-Book, 
and about three hundred tunes. The book-makers’ work 
is well done, as indeed in all the recent publications of 
| the Methodist Book Concern it has been. Of the music 
| I must confess my inability to speak confidently from 
my own knowledge, but presume it is all right. The 
design has been to provide music for the million, rather 
than for the elite, and to revive or reproduce the tunes 
most used by Methodists of the olden times. How well 
this part of the work has been done I can not say, 
though, from a slight examination, I am led to believe 
that it will prove generally satisfactory. The trial is, 
therefore, likely to be fairly made, and we shall presently 
see whether there is power in staves, and bars, and notes 
to wake the slumbering echoes of long-departed melo- 
dies. I would not willingly interfere with this trial, 
though I have some slight misgivings as to the results. 

It has seemed to me that the philosophy of this mat- 
ter has not been sufficiently recognized in the recent 
discussions of the subject of Church music. The excel- 
lence of the music of the first age of Methodism is 
assumed without doubt or contradiction; nor do I pre- 
sume to question the correctness of the assumption, 
j though I can not indorse it. It is enough that I can 
say I never heard it. But granting all that is claimed 
in favor of the old-times singing, is it certain that pre- 
cisely the same thing would suit equally well at the 
present time? Very great changes have taken place in 
the affairs of Methodism since it began its course in 
this country, and it is not unreasonable to suspect that 
these changes may have affected the adaptation of some 
of its appliances. 

The primitive Methodist psalrhody belonged to the bal- 
lad species of musical compositions. The ballad belongs 
to the heroic period of its general subject, and its simple 
and inornate style and language, and its easily-appreciated 
melody, charm rather from the matter of the song and 
its associations than from auy intrinsic excellence in the 
composition or performance. In these old songs the 
subject-matter often had but little to elevate it except 
its religious fervor. The language was in many instances 
| inelegant, the versification limping, and the musie very 
far below the highest style of the art. Yet were they 
sung with great yusto, and unquestionably they served a 
most valuable purpose in their day. 

But the heroic age of Methodism is past, and, of 
course, the age of the ballad also. Many of these old 
pieces are still remembered—as are nursery rhymes which 
are never forgotten, and often transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation—but they have no appropriate place 
in our devotional ritual. Nor have they any place in 
| our legitimate Church literature, though they may be 
| met with in the “ Zion’s Songsters ” and “Camp Meeting 

Melodies.” Our devotional poetry has been subjected to 

a most unsparing critical pruning, and nearly the whole 

ballad race—among which are some real gems—has been 
































remorselessly cast out. In this matter I suspect we have 
been a little too indiscriminating; and especially so since 
we have made a single collection of poetry serve on all 
occasions, and yet we have kept that one up to the 


With our ballad poetry we have also lost most of our 
ballad music; they were twin offsprings of a common 
parentage, and as they came, so they departed together. 
Such music, indeed, much more than its poetry, lives on 
the conditions which call it into being. It is essentially 
oral, and is propagated by means of the living voice and 
ear. It flourishes only where warm hearts and enthusi- 
astic spirits are brought into frequent intercourse, and 
made to sympathize and co-operate in a common interest. 
The song must relate to the subject of that interest; its 
language and thought must embody the sentiments of the 
company, and the music must correspond to their culture 
and powers of appreciation. In most cases, and always 
among the masses, it will be needful that the music 
should be of the simplest character; and that even such 
pieces may be learned and used by all, they must be 
often repeated, and, therefore, few in number. None 
but a professional minstrel could be expected to sing 





attempt it, none of his auditors could be expected to 
learn any of them from him. 

It is obvious that all the requisite conditions were 
fulfilled in a remarkable degree in the early times of 
Methodism. A common interest, deep religious fervor, 


the concourse of kindred spirits, and the uncultured sim- | 


| plicity of the people, all united to call forth the spirit 
of the religious ballad. We do not, therefore, wonder 


singing, both as to its frequency and earnestness. Their 
| songs were few, and, of course, often repeated, and so 
all became proficients in their performance. Al! the peo- 
ple sung—and they sung “lustily”’—and by much prac- 
tice some of them attained a good degree of artistic 
excellence. This constituted the charm of the old- 
fashioned Methodist singing; and because it was simple 
and natural, it had a power much greater than more 
elaborate and artificial performances—and even some who 
affected to despise the low social status of the Methodists 


devotees of fashion sometimes pass by the Italian opera 
to listen to the melodies of Christie’s Minstrels. 

It may be questioned whether the effectiveness of our 
sacred music has not been damaged by attempted im- 
provements. All practical excellence is relative, and 
especially esthetical excellence, and subjective suscept- 
ibility, not less than objective worth, must be considered 
in our estimate. Whether, therefore, Handel’s Messiah 
or Yankee-Doodle is the more excellent composition, de- 
pends on the hearers as well as on those compositions 
| themselves. Want of attention to this consideration 
| has, in some cases, permitted the use of a style of 
Church musie which js, to the great body of our con- 
| gregation, about equally uninteresting and unedifying. 
| Wherever this is the case, whether the music is vocal or 
| instrumental, the people, when the hymn is announced, 
| 
! 
| 





must pause in their worship, and for a while wait upon 
the display of sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
This, if I am not mistaken, is the state of the case in 
a large proportion of “better class” churches. 

The esthetics of public worship is a subject deserving 
more of our attention than it has heretofore received. 





three hundred melodies ; and most certainly if he should | 
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Some, indeed, have madly attempted to divorce this 


requirements of the most formal services of the Church. | 





that the Methodists of that day were celebrated for their | 


. . . . . . | 
would often admire their singing, as in our times the 


whole department of our nature from all connection 
with religion; but the unnaturalness of the purpose has 
always defeated its consummation. The matter of inter- 
est is to fix its bounds and maintain its proper sub- 
ordination. On account of differences of mental culture 
and associations, what would be fitting and profitable 
in some cases, would be highly inexpedient in others. 
The organ whose notes were so highly blessed to Wesley, 
a short time after his conversion, would have served no 
such purpose to many of his disciples. Nearly all per- 
sons are susceptible to the power of music; but it is not 
true that all are susceptible to all kinds of music. Its 
simplest forms alone suit uncultivated ears and minds; 
and as that class comprehends a vast majority of every 
congregation, sacred music should be simple or express- 
ive. At times, even in promiscuous assemblies, some 
of the more elaborate forms of music may properly find 
a place; but much more frequently would the breathing 
of some simple melody prove the most effective style of 
sacred song. 

In the discussion of this subject there is commonly a 
strange oversight of the wide distinction between social 
and public worship, and of the consequent diversity of 
their requirements. In the former the whole assembly 
are presumed to be actors, and, therefore, all should, as 
far as practicable, participate in the exercises. Accord- 
ingly it would seem quite out of order to have a choir 
to lead the singing of a prayer meeting, or certain per- 
sons designated to do the speaking at a love-feast. But 
in public worship the ease is quite otherwise. There 
the congregation comes together, not as performers and 
participants in the exercises, but to hear and receive 
instruction and spiritual exaltation. Asa part of these 
exercises, the music used in public congregations should 
be such as may harmonize with the requirements of the 
occasion; that is, it should be elevated in its style, and 
solemnizing in its tone and expression, A sense of its 
defectiveness in these points, has led to a very general 
disuse in our Churches of the style of singing which 
prevailed among our fathers before they emerged from 
private rooms, and exchanged the conventicle for the 
congregation. Choir singing is the first and the neces- 
sary step toward promoting the needed elevation in this 
part of worship; for no recently-collected assembly could 


| be expected to consist of a body of amateur vocalists. 


Congregational singing—such as may adequately answer 
to that name—can be established only by long and assid- 
uous practice in the congregation, under the instruction 
of a competent leadership. To aid in this good work is 
the design of this book, and we earnestly hope that it 
may answer the largest expectations of its friends. Its 
object is not to supersede choirs nor to banish organs; 
but to aid these in teaching the people to sing, or, which 
is of much greater importance, in developing among the 
people such an appreciation of sacred music, that its 
swelling netes and sinking cadences may serve to bring 
their spirits more intimately near to the great Object of 
worship. 

In my letter for last month I referred to the expected 
work of Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated African explorer. 
The book has since been issued by the Harpers, and I 
believe it commands almost universal favor. Several 
facts and circumstances unite to impart a peculiar inter- 
est to this volume. By a very happy combination of 
frankness and modesty, the author succeeds in bringing 
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himself into the acquaintance and good graces of his 
readers, an advantage which is made available through- 
out his narrative. The son of a poor Scotch trader, who 
was “ too conscientious ever to become rich,” his boyhood 
was spent in a cotton factory near Glasgow, and the ex- 
penses of his education, which was carried on simultane- 
ously with his labor, were paid out of his surplus earn- 
ings. He early chose the missionary work for his life’s 
business, and having obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine and Surgery, he—in 1840—sailed for south 
Africa, under the auspices of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and three months later commenced the career of 





which a deeply-interesting portion is detailed in this | 


volume. 
information respecting a hitherto almost unknown region 
is here laid before the world in a highly-intelligible 
form and with all requisite reliableness. The author’s 
Seotch common sense and hereditary honesty are con- 
stantly cropping out, especially in his cordial hatred of 
wrong and hypocrisy. He was a true missionary traveler, 
and not destitute of a proper enthusiasm, and yet his 
book is absolutely free from professional cant and pietis- 
tie whinings. His detestation of slavery, with which he 
was often brought into contact, is genuine and intense; 
and the way he shows the identity of African with Amer- 
ican pro-slavery logic and ethics is terribly withering, 
though it is always done quietly and in good temper. I 
think, however, our south-side friends will be compelled 
to put the book into their Index Expurgatorius. 

An original volame not altogether unworthy of atten- 
tion was a few weeks since issued by the Mason Brothers, 
entitled, The Life and Times of Aaron Burr, written by 
Mr. James Parton, already known as the author of the 
“ Life of Horace Greeley, Esq.” If Mr. Parton writes 
only biography, he certainly chooses a pretty wide range 
in his peculiar field; for surely scarcely two others could 
have been chosen more utterly unlike than the two sub- 
jects of his pen. Mr. Parton seems to have underta- 
ken the subject in the spirit of a student and with the 
severe impartiality of a judge, influenced neither by 
favor nor prejudice. It is sometimes the case that a pic- 
ture of an ugly object may be made agreeable by the 
delineator; but-no picture of Aaron Burr could be other- 
wise than loathsome. He had not the greatness of a Na- 
poleon to cast its halo over his depravity of life and 


A vast amount of interesting and valuable | 





manners, and probably few men have possessed, in less | 


proportion, these redeeming excellences, on account of 
which the world often consents to forgive departed offend- 
ers. Biographers are generally expected to be, to some 
extent, the advocates or apologists of their subjects, but 
Mr. Parton undertakes nothing of this kind in regard to 


his, but dissects his character with the utmost coolness, | 


and weighs his conduct in the most rigidly-adjusted bal- 
ances. There is a Boswellian fullness of details in many 
particulars—though no Boswellian toadyism—daguerreo- 


types of the man in his various relations and positions; | 
and these are left, in all their naked truthfulness, to | 


make their own impressions, without the softening 
touches of the artist’s pencil. This volume will have a 


tendency to make Aaron Burr better known, but certainly | 


not more beloved. 

The holiday season usually brings out a large stock of 
standard and fancy publications, ranging from the penny 
“eatch-book,” with wood cuts, to the magnificent folio, 
“gotten up” in the highest style of the united arts em- 
ployed in book making. Their number this year was not so 


large as usual, though in their style of execution, as well 
as in literary character, they excel those of former years, 
Nearly all our first-class holiday-books are of foreign 
manufacture, though a part of them are of domestic au- 
thorship. The Appletons, now confessedly at the head 
of the trade in fine books, advertised a large number of 
illustrated standard works, chiefly poetical, including 
both English and American authors. Of the latter, their 
editions of Bryant and Poe are especially noteworthy. 
Bryant is now—since the days of Hiawatha—the first of 
American poets, and we rejoice to see his productions 
clothed in a fitting exterior. There may be some ground 
to fear that the expensiveness of this superb volume may 
too far limit its circulation. ~The same publishers issued, 
simultaneously with the English edition, Campbell’s Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, and Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy, both 
volumes of the finest materials and workmanship, and 
copiously illustrated with excellent wood engravings. 

They also published an original work with the impos- 
ing indorsement, “ The most elegant volume ever produced 
in America,” a volume by Mrs. Mary Cowden Clark—of 
Shakspeare concordance notoriety—entitled, “ World- 
Noted Women.” These “type of womanly attributes” 
range from Sappho to Florence Nightingale. The por- 
traits—full-page steel engravings—are well executed, but 
all except the last are purely imaginary, and not always 
in the best keeping with the characters intended to be 
illustrated. Whether the pen portraits are more in ac- 
cordance with the truth is perhaps doubtful. Still the 
book is a truly-magnificent one, and creditable to both 
the writer and the publishers. 

Our citizens were a short time since favored with hear- 
ing two celebrities lecture on poetry and the poets. Dr. 
Charles Mackay delivered three lectures to “ brilliant as- 
semblies”’ on the ballad poetry of Britain. His discus- 
sions were learned, spirited, and highly appreciative ; but 
neither original in thought, nor novel in opinions or illus- 
trations. The learned auditors were pleased with the 
lecturer, and the lecturer with his hearers, and so the 
affair passed off agreeably. Soon after these Horace 
Greeley, Esq., discoursed to an association of young men 
on “Poetry and Poets.” There is a strange inclination 
in many great minds to travel beyond their proper limits 
and endeavor to achieve renown where it is least possible 
for them to do so. Mr. Greeley is no doubt a great man 
in his own specialities, but in discussing poetry and poets 
he is rather out of his sphere. Of the article of poetry 
he evidently knows very little, and probably should he 
read all that was ever written, he would know very little 
more of poetry than when he began. His praises and 
censures seemed to have very little reference to the poet- 
ical excellences or defects of the authors discussed, but 
related rather to their political and socialistic doctrines. 
Shakspeare was condemned incontinently because he was 
a Tory, and his works breathe nothing of sympathy with 
“the people ;” and Milton was praised, not for the sweet- 
ness nor the grandeur of his verse, but for the sturdy re- 
publicanism of his political writings. All this might be 
laughed at as the foibles of an earnest mind, were it 
nothing worse; but when such a man uses his reputation 
to inculeate a false taste, or, rather, no taste at all, one 
may be allowed to demur. I certainly should not feel 
free to discuss such a subject with a self-constituted 
critic, who could, after uttering a wholesale condemnation 
of Goldsmith and Campbell, wind up with a high com- 
mendation of Mrs. Browning. 
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Sidebourds for Children, 


WE give space again to the talk of the little ones. If 
any of our readers think it is not worthy of their atten- 
tion, they can pass over the page. That is by no means 
an enviable moral or intellectual condition, when the 
lively prattle, sparkling wit, and quaint expressions of a 
bright little child have no charm for us. In the sponta- 
neous outgushings of its little thoughts, childhood often 
suggests the gravest and profoundest lessons to age and 
experience. We must not always expect wisdom, or grav- 
ity, or even the strict proprieties of expression in them. 
Yet rarely will they fail of the simplicity of nature. 

Wuo Mane Gop?—Our little Mattie came to me a few days 
ago and said, “Ma, did God make Mattie?” To which I an- 
swered, “ Yes, my child.” “ Well, ma,” she continued, “did 
God make every body?” “Yes,” I said, “God made every 
body and every thing.” She was silent for a few minutes, 
seemingly in a deep study, when she looked up inquiringly 
and said, “ Ma, who made God?” I could not answer. 

L. A. G. 

Do n't LIKE THEM PREACHERS.—“ Little Bell” is three years 
old. When praying she sometimes begins to rise without say- 
ing amen, but she soon thinks of it and says, “0, I forgot!” 
then kneeling again she says very seriously, “ Amen.” 

A few days ago two ministers visited her father; when they 
were gone she said, “Ma, I do n’t like them preachers.” 
“Why, Bell?” “ Because they did n't talk to me.” 

One evening she seemed quite thoughtful, and, as her mother 
was preparing her for bed, all at once she said, “Ma, why 
can’t we go where God is?” J. AP. 

Suca Lots or Goop Tm1NnGs.—While traveling my first circuit 
as an itinerant, I was invited to a good sister’s house to take 
dinner. After a hearty repast a little boy about seven years 
old, who was eating at the second table, said, “ Brother C—, 
brother C—, I like to have you come to our house.” “Why, 
my son?” said I. “Because,” said he—filling his mouth with 
“goodies” in the mean time—*“ because our folks have such 
lots of good things when you come.” 

Query—What if all children should tell the truth? 

A. B. C. 


Don’t KNowW HOW TO FEEL Sorry.—One day my little friend 
Frank, who is about three years old, was.standing unnoticed 
by his mother, when she accidentally struck him a pretty se- 
vere blow with her elbow. Doubtless he was more hurt than 
scared this time, as he cried heartily a few moments. His 
mother comforted him by sympathetic caresses and assurances 
that she felt sorry and would not do so any more. Shortly 
after this mishap he went into the garden, where he soon fell 
on the ground and was slightly hurt again. And running 
into the house crying, he hastened to his mother to tell his 
affliction and get her sympathy, saying piteously, ‘‘ Mamma, I 
fell down and hurt me. Mamma, ground do n’t know how to 
feel sorry!” J.N. K. 

A Lesson ON FalTH.—My little son, a few days since, gave me 
a lesson on faith, and impressed upon my mind the truth of 
the declaration of our blessed Savior when he said, “ Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” He had done something wrong and I 
corrected him for it. He obtained my forgiveness, “ but,” said 
I, “has God forgiven you?” He thought a moment, looked 


serious, then turned away, and after kneeling by a chair a few | 


moments hastened back to me, his little face lit up with smiles, 
and said, “‘ Ma, God has forgiven me.” I said, “ What makes 
you think so, my dear?” He replied, “ Because I asked him.” 
Here is a lesson upon simple faith from the lips of a child that 
cld Christians may profit by. Why should not Christians—all 
Christians—not only “ask,” but also “ receive?” E. B, 





A Cumy’s Tatx.—Our little pet of the household asked me 
to go, one pleasant evening, and take her out walking, and as 
we went facing the moon she, with childish enthusiasm, ex- 
claimed, “Pretty moon, pretty moon.” “Jeddy, who lives in 
pretty moon?” “I spect God does.” And then remaining 
silent a short time she asked, “Did de Lord make de moon?” 
I asked her if she thought so. She answered, “I dess so, 
cause it so pretty; little angels live dair, don’t they?” Then 
looking around she said, “The stars are the heads of the good 
angels who gone to heaven.” The day previous she was out 
watching very intently the birds that were singing sweetly 
upon a tree which was in full bloom, and as I came to the 
door she exclaimed, “The Lord make the birdies, and the 
birdies make the flowers!” A SUBSCRIBER. 


Tae Brie Primer anp Cain.—A little nephew of mine, 
scarce four years old, who had been learning his letters from 
a “Bible Primer,” which he was very fond of simply for the 
pictures, came skipping into the parlor one evening, where he 
found a number of strangers; among them was a gentleman 
by the name of Cain. I introduced him, and asked him to 
speak to the gentleman. He looked a moment, his black eyes 
gleaming with curiosity, and then ventured to ask, “Did you 
kill your brother?” C. ALN. 


Gop no Piace 10 Live ry.—Here is an item for the child’s 
department. At the place where I board there is a very prom- 
ising little boy of three summers, whose mother—as all good 
mothers should—frequently directs his thoughts to heaven 
and the good beings who inhabit it. Recently, in answer to 
some inquiries, she told him that God lived up among the 
stars. Coming from Church one very dark night, after he had 
received this idea, he remarked, “‘ Mother, there is no God to- 
night.” “Why, my son?” she asked. “QO, cause the stars is 
gone out and he has no place to live!” J.8. 


Birps AND GRASSHOPPERS.—On a recent visit to Rockford, Il, 
I found my nephew, a sweet little boy of only three summers, 
saying s0 many good things that I am tempted to send a few 
of them to grace your “Sideboard for Children.” His parents 
are Methodists, and master Thomas takes great delight in 
praying, which he does in a kneeling position, and with a loud 
voice. His prayers are varied and often strikingly original. 
On one occasion he said, “O God, bless aunt Mamy, [Mary,] 
make her a good girl; me Thomas very good boy ’’—here he 
hesitated, as if considering what next to say, and then con- 
tinued—“God bless aunt Butt [Elizabeth.] O God! is there 
any birds and grasshoppers in heaven? Lord Jesus Christ, 
amen.” Mary FIELDING. 


Pray pe Papa.—Little Mary Ellen Lord, less than two years 
old, was learning from her mother that beautiful prayer for 
children, commencing with, “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
The second line had been repeated to her to pronounce, but 
when she had reached the fourth word, knowing that her 
father’s name was Lord, and that papa was to her a synonym 
for it, and having no idea of any higher Lord, she artlessly 
substituted one word for another and recited, “I pray de papa 
my soul to keep.” W. B. 


Tue MAN Peckep By THE Hens.—In the village of J——, in 
Indiana, a few years ago, lived brother C—, preacher in charge, 
whose little Martha, some three or four years of age, heard 
the junior preacher, brother H—, talking to her mother about 
a local preacher on said circuit. And in the conversation 
brother H— said that the local preacher was the “worst hen- 
pecked man he ever saw.” The next Sabbath the local brother 
preached in the village of J—— and went to the parsonage for 
dinner. Little Martha, hearing his name, soon followed her 
mother into the kitchen and earnestly inquired, “ Mother, 
is that the man the hens pecked so bad?” Ww. P.P. 
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An Gditorial Paper. 


A FEW THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY OUR ANNUAL 
MINUTES. 

Tue Annual Minutes of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are before us. Its pages bristle with dry figures and 
complex statistical tables. But even these teach a moral 
They create an interest within us; for they are 
the summation of agencies employed to extend the king- 
dom of our Lord and Master, and the aggregate of the 
result realized. 

They indicate the substantial progress of the Church. 
If we were to credit the alarms of some men, we should 
be led to imagine that the Methodist Church was rap- 
idly going to decay and ruin. But what are the facts? 
Steadily and gradually has she grown up from the day 
of her feebleness till she wields a moral power, espe- 


lesson. 


cially over the masses in our land, wielded by no other | 


organization. Look at a single fact in this connection. 
The first Methodist church edifice in the United States 
was erected in 1768—just ninety years ago. That was 
a comparatively small building—only forty by sixty feet; 
and the funds to erect it were, in part, sent over from 
England by Mr. Wesley. The Minutes before us show 
an aggregate of 8,335 churches, valued at $15,781,310. 
The census of the United States in 1850 developed the 


fact, that in the entire Methodist Church, north and | 


south, the value of the church edifices was more than 
$14,000,000, and in advance of any other denomination. 
The fact took every body by surprise; the growth of 


Methodism had been with so little ostentation and dis- | 
play in the great centers of observation, that its progress | 


over the country was unknown. The fact was—while 
some denominations were expending immense sums for 
the erection of costly and imposing edifices in our great 
cities, the marts of commerce and the centers of wealth, 
Methodism was laying her foundations every-where. No 
people so poor, no wilderness so dreary, no nook so fur- 
tive, but that they were hunted up and blessed by the 
ministrations of the Gospel. Wherever the tide of pop- 


ulation swept along into the new and wild regions, on its | 


very outermost wave might be found the itinerant preach- 
ing salvation by faith in Jesus. 

The organization of the Church is complete and com- 
pact. The efficiency of the connectional principle is no 
where else tested to better effect. We have 47 annual 
conferences, including one in Africa and one in Germany. 
These are divided into 300 presiding elder’s districts, 
and these again subdivided into nearly 5,000 circuits and 
stations. In the field, carrying forward the ministerial 
work, we find an army of 6,134 traveling preachers. 
How various the circumstances under which they have 
labored during the year! Some of them have been bat- 
tling for God in the midst of the great city; striving to 
build up the kingdom of Christ where ten thousand 
adverse influences tend downward to perdition. Oth- 
ers have traversed wildernesses, scaled mountains, and 
forded swamps and rivers, to carry the Gospel to the 
scattered, famishing sons of men. Of the six hundred 
thousand sermons they have preached, some have been 
delivered in edifices of architectural beauty, and to con- 
gregations dressed in costly attire, and reposing upon 
cushioned seats; others have been delivered in log-cabins, 


| and to congregations browned by exposure and rough in 
| attire. When we come to stand with those who have 
| waited upon our ministry before the throne of God, the 
| question where we preached will not be thought of, but 
how we have preached will be a matter of infinite concern. 
Those six hundred thousand sermons! How many souls 
by them have been awakened and led to Christ ? how many 
believers have been invigorated for the heavenly race? 
But, alas! on the other hand, how many have heard to 
wonder, neglect, and perish? To some such, perhaps, the 
day of doom has already come. 

But this is by no means a complete summation of 
ministerial labor. How many weary miles have been 
traveled! how many prayers offered! how many warm 
and earnest exhortations, pleading entreaties, have been 
made! how many stray lambs from the fold have been 
| hunted up and brought back! how many individuals and 
families have been sought out, comforted while in afflic- 
tion, supplied when in want, and earnestly moved to 
avail themselves of the means of grace! how many in 
sickness and upon dying beds have been comforted and 
sustained by the ministries of the Gospel! These acts 
are unheralded by fame, unrecorded upon earth. But 
there is One who has been observant, and by him they 
are all recorded. 

But the regular itinerant is not alone in the minis- 
terial work. It has ever been the policy of the Church 
to bring into action all the agencies within her reach. 
No summing up of her agencies would be faithful or 
true if it did not include that reserved corps of 7,169 local 
preachers. These men, asa distinct agency in the Church, 
are worthy of honorable mention. At their own cost, 
they go to battle for the love of the cause. From the 
beginning, in every part of the country, they have ren- 
dered important service. Societies almost without num- 
ber—now strong and vigorous—were originally established 
by local preachers. There is no portion of our work 
that has not boen witness to their labors and sacrifices; 
nor is there any portion of the work, even at the pres- 
ent day, where their services could be dispensed with 
| without detriment to the Church. Is the regular pastor 
sick or overburdened with labor, the local preacher comes 
to his aid. Are there points where destitution of the 
Gospel is unrelieved and hopeless, the local preacher, 
without waiting to be sent by bishop or conference, or to 
be called by people, takes his stand there, and invites all 
freely to partake of the water of life. Noble deeds—deeds 
worthy of the Church and of the cause—have been per- 
formed by these men; deeds that wi!! not be overlooked 
in the great day when award shall be rendered by our 
Lord to his servants. 

There is another class—not usually connected with the 
pastoral and ministerial work in our thoughts, and yet 
most intimately connected with that work. We refer to 
the class-leaders. They may be computed at 32,000. 
And as an adjunct of the regular pastor their office and 
work are indispensable. To meet the members in class— 
to See them weekly—to ascertain how their souls pros- 
per—to encourage, instruct, and help them on to heavez 
is a work of delicacy and high responsibility. Upon 
| them depends much of the spiritual life of the Church. 
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| 
A leader, with a full consciousness of the importance of | 


his work, with talents adapted to it, and with an effort 
corresponding, will rarely fail to bring his members along 
with him in the road to heaven. Many are brought into 
the Church, as probationers, with little knowledge of re- 
ligious experience or of religious duties, and, what is in- 
finitely worse, with habits already formed that are little 
favorable to a life of piety. The preacher can rarely see 
them so as to become thoroughly acquainted with their 
condition and needs, and especially to keep apprised of 
all the changes in their experience and condition. This 
would be impossible in a large number of instances. And 
here the class-leader precisely meets the case. Every 
week he is making himself familiar with the character, 
the habits, and religious experience of those in his little 
band; and thus he marks their progress and contributes 
to accelerate it, or notes where they fail, and from the 
lessons derived from the word of God and from his own 
experience is able to apply the remedy. There are some 
leaders of whom it is said, they rarely lose a member. 
Certainly it is not only an office of high responsibility, 
but of great utility in the Church. The 32,000 class- 
leaders, what an army to fight for the living God! 

Another agency of the Church is the Sunday school. 
It is an essential part of her machinery. And he who 
can comprehend the importance of preoccupying the soil 
with the good seed, will need no argument to establish its 
importance. We have noticed our 6,000 itinerants, our 
7,000 local preachers, and our 32,000 class-leaders; but 
here we find a still larger number—114,791—engaged as 
officers and teachers in the blessed work of sowing the 
good seed early in the promising soil of the young heart. 
Their field is wide, as you may well judge when an ag- 
gregate of 591,468 scholars wait upon their instruction. 

There are other and important agencies—such as our 
Church publications, periodicals, and books, and such as 
our institutions of learning—our colleges and seminaries. 
But we can not now go into the discussion of them. 
Their statistics are not given in the document before us; 
yet they are ever to be recorded among the aggressive 
agencies of the Church. 

Such is an outline of the agencies which have been in 
the field for another year. Untoward circumstances have 
sometimes hindered their efficiency perhaps, and some- 
times that efficiency has been impaired by the inadapta- 
tion or unfitness of the instrument. Such will always 
be the case, as human instrumentalities can never be en- 
tirely exempt from imperfection. Instead of complain- 
ing that they are not perfect, we should rejoice that so 
high a degree of adaptation and of utility have been 
attained. 

Some of the results for the year are of a highly-grati- 
fying character. But many of them suggest questions 
of painful moment. 

At the outset we notice an increase of 20,192. Grate- 
ful emotions rise in the heart. We rejoice that the cause 
of Christ is gaining ground. This is right. But after 
all, upon a membership of 800,327, this increase is only 
two and a half percent. Is this all it should or might 
have been? Who would loan his money, even upon the 
best security, at that rate? Might it not been greater? 
Not in a censorious but with chastened and humbled 
feeling, brother minister, we ask you, might it not been 
greater? If our sermons had been studied more devoutly 
and thoroughly; if they had been more fully impreg- 
nated with the unction of the Spirit; if, in the closet, 





we had held more frequent and earnest intercourse with 
God, with direct reference to our ministerial work; if we 
had been more careful to bring the young into sympathy 
with the Church; if we had sought diligently to instruct 
and encourage the convert, to guard him against the wiles 
of Satan and bring out his talents into useful activity; 
if that lamb straying from the fold had been blessed with 
the early and diligent care of the shepherd of the flock ; 
if all our members had been watched over with that un- 
tiring diligence which becomes the guardian of souls— 
think you a higher per centage might not have been re- 
alized ? 

But, look again. Here are 110,551 probationers. This 
indicates a large accession, that many souls have been 
converted! Thanks be to God fo. that! Probationers, it 
is understood, are entitled to full membership at the end 
of six months. Some, no doubt, who joined on proba- 
tion during the year were returned members at its close. 
But, on the other hand, a few, from various causes, who 
were probationers at the beginning of the year are still 
in the same class. We may, therefore, with the certainty 
of not exceeding the truth, take the number of proba- 
tioners reported, namely, 110,551, as the number of actual 
additions to the Church. Well, then, at the commence- 
ment of the past year, we had an aggregate to begin upon 
of 800,327. Add to this the actual additions during the 
year, say 110,551, and we have an aggregate of 910,878, 
instead of 820,519, which our Minutes report. What has 
become of the 90,359? Of this number 8,462 are recorded 
as having died. Would that all these may have safely 
gained heaven! But still there is a large number to be 
accounted for. Some few perhaps have withdrawn from 
the fellowship of the Church, and a somewhat larger 
number have probably been expelled. But these can not 
amount to over 7,000. Here, then, are 75,000, or nine 
and a half per cent. of all the members of the Church, 
who have passed from the records unaccounted for! 
Where is this tremendous leakage from the Church? 
Can our figures be correct? If so, the subject demands 
attention. Are we to infer that this immense number 
are annually lost by removals without letter, or with let- 
ters which are never handed in elsewhere? However we 
may account for this startling fact, it demands attention. 
If it is worth our effort to get souls converted, it is worth 
our effort to save them after they are converted. 

We turn a moment to the ministry. Here we find that 
while the deaths in the ministerial ranks have been 
only forty-six, the locations have been one hundred and 
twenty-six, or two and a quarter per cent. of the whole 
number. There were nine conferences in which no loca- 
tions occurred. In Rock River and in Wisconsin each 
there were seven; in Southern Illinois and in Minnesota 
each, six. In Baltimore, out of a total number of three 
hundred and sixty-three, there was only one location. 
In twenty-three conferences no death among the minis- 
ters had occurred. The highest number in any one con- 
ference was in Baltimore; namely, six. In this confer- 
ence also the greatest number of deaths in the membership 
of the Church were reported; namely, 707. 

The whole number of parsonages owned by the socie- 
ties is 2,174, valued at $2,126,874. As there are 5,365 
effective preachers, this would indicate that about forty 
per cent., or every two preachers out of five, reside in 
parsonages owned by the societies. This is a gratifying 
result—a result much more favorable than we had sup- 
posed. The Vermont seems to be the best supplied, hav- 
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ing one parsonage to one and a half preachers. Next is 
the East Genesee, having one parsonage to one and three- 
quarters preachers. The following conferences number a 
little more than one parsonage for two preachers; namely, 
North Indiana, New York East, Maine, Oneida, East 
Maine, Troy, Genesee, Ohio, Rock River, Detroit, South- 
Eastern Indiana, Indiana, and New Hampshire. Several 
other conferences come close upon this average, while 
some of our old conferences even fall far below it. For 
instance, the Baltimore conference has only one for three, 
the Philadelphia one for four, and the Pittsburg only one 
for four and a half. 

Fifteen conferences report an aggregate decrease of 
9,724—the greatest being in the Cincinnati conference, 
and amounting to 2,797; the next is in the Troy, and 
amounts to 1,355. Thirty-one report gains, the aggre- 
gate amounting to 29,816. The Southern Illinois confer- 
ence reports a gain of 3,049, the Philadelphia of 2,883, 
the Peoria of 2,809, the New York East of 2,117, the 
Towa of 2,015, and other conferences gains of less amount. 

The whole number of baptisms was 55,520. The num- 
ber of baptisms of children exceeds those of adults by 


only 354. In the Baltimore the adults are 1,283 to 3,943 
children. In the Philadelphia they stand as 1,175 to 
3,933. In other sections the proportions are reversed. 


For instance, in New England they stand 772 adults to 
201 children; in the Providence, 530 to 122; Maine, 414 
to 34; Oneida, 449 to 63; New Hampshire, 380 to 27; 
East Maine, 400 to 74, ete. Let Christian parents every- 
where awake to the importance of consecrating their 
children to God. 

Let us turn our thoughts for a moment to the de- 
parted. During the year 8,462 of our members and 46 
of our ministers have been called away from the Church 
by death. They have added something to the host of 
heaven. They were once fellow-pilgrims with us, par- 
takers of our trials and conflicts, our fears, our failings, 
and our sorrows, as well as our hopes and our joys. Now 
we trust they are numbered in that congregation that is 
“without fault before the throne of God.” From week to 
week the papers have announced the departure of our 
members and how they died. Thanks be to God, it may 
yet be said, “Our people die well.” 

How our preachers die this record will tell us. Of J. 
M. Jones it is said, he “ met death calmly, triumphantly.” 
Of T. H. Busey, “he spoke calmly and freely about 
death, and of the absence of all fear;” of J. W. Elliott, 
that “in the closing struggle he clasped his hands in 
taken of victory ;” of J. H. Knotts, that he could say, 
“For me to die is gain;” of P. E. Watters, “when death 
came it had no terrors ;” of the aged Henry White, “he 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus;’ of John Henry, that he 
“looked down upon the valley of death in its length and 
breadth, and it had no terrors for him;” of E. R. Wil- 
liams, that “his mind was preserved in perfect peace ;” 
David Dailey could say, “I am inexpressibly happy ;” 
Robert Gerry, “I am conscious of many defects, but the 
precious atonement covers them all; 


‘This I do find, we two are so join’d, 
He ll not live in glory, and leave me behind.’ ” 


J.D. Bridge could write,“The atonement is my great 
and glorious hiding-place;” 8. Brenton could exclaim, 
“All things pertaining to the present and the future are 
indescribably beautiful ;’ of W. I. Metts and J. A. Stal- 
lard, that their “end was peace ;” J. M. Pease exclaimed, 





“T’ve conquered at last!” of A. H. Cobb, that he ceased 
at once to work and live; of P. G. White, that “he died 
like a soldier armed to meet the foe ;” of C. S. Robinson, 
that just before he died he sung, in a clear voice, 


“We're going home to die no more;” 


then several times shouted “Glory to God;” of J. R. 
Means, that “his death was triumphant,” and when in 
full view of his glorious home, he said, “ Tell my brethren 
at the next session of conference that I am in heaven ;” 
of J. M’Ginniss, that he could say, “To die is gain ;” of 
Wn. Thatcher, the old veteran, that “he died in the full 
assurance of a blissful immortality ;” of the sturdy and 
time-worn warrior, P. P. Sandford, that his dying testi- 
mony was, “I have prayed for a holy triumph, and I have 
it ;” of T. F. R. Mercein, the gifted and the good, that 
he was “penetrated, filled with a sense of the Divine 
goodness ;” of J. B. Houghtaling, that his last words were, 
“T am going home to heaven ;” of W. H. Blanchard, that 
“death came, and it found him calm and willing to leave 
earth for heaven ;” of J. H. Corbin, that, without a mur- 
mur, he stepped down the bank of the river, and, as its 
spray was beating upon him, he shouted a farewell “ glory,” 
then went over in triumph; of J. B. Cocagne, that be- 
fore he sailed to meet his unknown fate he spoke freely 
of the perils of an ocean voyage, and of his willingness 
to meet whatever might befall him; of O. P. Brown, that 
he fell at his post, with the armor on; of Thomas Carr, 
that his last intelligible utterance was, “I am exceed- 
ingly happy ;” of I. Fairbank, that he could say, “ All is 
clear ; there is not a doubt ;” A. Goff, that his confidence 
was firm, his hope was strong, and his happiness inex- 
pressible ; and to the last moment of his earthly existence 
his peace was without interruption; of M. L. Reed, that 
he said, “I find such a fullness in the promises of God 
as I never realized before, and a free access into his 
favor, through Jesus Christ my Lord, so fills me with his 
perfect love that I can leave friends and femily to be 
forever with the Lord;” of G. N. Hanson, that his death 
was triumphant and glorious; of J. V. Watson, that at the 
post of honor and duty he terminated his sufferings, his 
labors, and his life; of J. B. Finley, the old hero pioneer, 
that when speech had failed him, “tears of joy streamed 
down his face, he waved his hand and pointed upward in 
token of triumph ;” of S. Neer, that “his faith was un- 
faltering ;’ of A. J. Dinkins, that his last hours were 
marked with the most triumphant victory over the fear 
of death; of M. G. Bennett, that he died with perfect 
composure ; of E. D. Lamb, that he died with “glory! 
halleluiah !” upon his lips; of J. Hayes, that a heavenly 
calmness and serenity of spirit marked his sufferings and 
sweetened his conversation; of S. B. Finch, that his 
death was calm and peaceful; of J. Brice, that he could 
say, “I know that if this earthly house of my tabernacle 
were dissolved, I have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens;” of J. Jones, 
that when, in his last attack, he was unable to speak, he 
raised his half-paralyzed hand, pointed to the skies, while 
a heavenly smile settled on his countenance ; and of John 
D. Kendall, that, but a few’‘moments before he ceased to 
breathe, the smile of triumph gathering upon his wasted 
cheek, and his gaze seeming to penetrate the heavens, he 
said, “O, what a bright prospect !” 

The result of this whole survey is the conviction that, 
in the living and the dying world alike, Methodism, as 
an instrumentality of God, works well. 
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Gvitor’s Gable. 


An ExpertMent.—This is the age of “experimental 


philosophy ;” that is, of a philosophy which runs into | 


practice. A friend, whose name is an honor in all the 
Church, suggests that we ask each of our subscribers to 
make an “experiment.” Were we sure of our influence 
with you, kind friends, in that direction, we certainly 
would make the request. You ask, “What is the exper- 
iment proposed?” Simply this, that each subscriber, 
immediately on the reception of this number, obtain a 
new subscriber for the work. What say you, friends? 
Act upon the impulse of the moment. Let your response 
be two dollars and a subscriber. 


M. Lovisa Ca1tTwoop.—We open this number with a 
sketch of this gifted young poet—a child of genius and 
of song. Though she died at the early age of twenty- 
three, she had won, amid the most adverse influences, for 
herself a name and a place in the brilliant galaxy of the 
Literary Women of America. Her beauty was not that 
displayed in physical forms, but the higher type of the 
intellectual and the spiritual. Her poems, edited by 
George D. Prentice, make a beautiful 16mo. volume, and 
are on sale at the Western Book Concern. 


Sxetcu oF Bishop Baker.—From this sketch, in our 
last number, a paragraph, or part of a paragraph, was 
incidentally omitted. It was to the import that though it 
would be found, when the history of theological education 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church should come to be writ- 
ten, Bishop Baker would be foand to have constituted a 
leading agency, he will by no means be held responsible 
either for the present or future workings of those insti- 
tutions. This inference is so natural, so legitimate— 
unless the evil is in the system, and not in the agencies 
that develop the system, which, we think, no one will 
venture to affirm—that we hardly suppose this caveat 
needed. In fact, to hold one to such a responsibility 
would be absurd. Suppose our class meetings should 
become a source of evil, by a perversion of their design, 
who would think of holding Mr. Wesley responsible ? 


Crowpdep Ovt.—Several articles, placed on file for 
this number, have been crowded out. Their authors 
must exercise a little patience. 


Srvupy Breviry.—These are two little words, but they 
comprehend a great deal. Inattention to their import 
has spoiled many a prose article and many a poem, good 
in their conception. We recommend these two words to 
the attention of our contributors. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—We have delayed placing some 
of the following articles on this list. But the amount 
of matter we have on hand, and are constantly receiv- 
ing, renders it improbable we shall ever use them. We 
place them here so as to give their authors an oppor- 
tunity to try again. The poem commencing, 


“Slowly from earth she faded,” 


evinces talent that should be cultivated; but some of 
the lines lack the true rhythmetical flow, and in one 
instance “day” is made to rhyme with “day.” “In 


warm, fervid summer” will hardly answer; but its com- | 
panion is on file. “Longing for Spring,” “Winter,” “The | 





Dream of Love,” “To the November Wind,” “The Ruler’s 
Daughter,” “This World is not my Home,” “ Alas for 
Love,” “Love,” “Our Literature,” and “Time’s Rail- 
way,” will hardly answer. We handed “Stanzas” to a 
critical friend, and he returns them, saying, “You may 
safely advise the author to give up invoking the ‘lovely 
seven ;’ for the obstinate creatures ‘won’t come.’” We 
suggest to our friend, who has repeatedly favored us, 
that in his noble profession he will find his best field of 
effort. We advise him to apply himself to life’s prose. 
Nor is this advice inapplicable to many others. “The 
Fate of Poetry,” “Beranger,” “ Winter-Green,” and “Our 
Children,” are anonyr-ous. “The Hidden Fountain,” as 
a poem, would pass; but—we beg pardon of all ladies— 
it is rather too much of a “love song” for our pages. 
“T will that Men pray” lacks poetic measure. In “For- 
giveness” there is considerable poetry, but some of the 
lines are too faulty to be admitted. “Reminiscences,” 
ete., is hardly suitable. “Sketch of the Life of Fletcher” 
is from too unpracticed a hand for such asubject. “Mus- 
ings” have spirit and energy, but are a little too rhap- 
sodical. The author of “The Orphan” needs practice. 
“Sugar,” etc., is written in an off-hand, easy style, but 
evidently without any special effort. “ Arabella Gladstone 
and the Miser” is too purely and too manifestly a fiction. 
Again we say to all our contributors, give us nothing 
that has not a substantial basis infact. There is so much 
romance in real life that it is unnecessary to go beyond. 


EXcERPTA FROM CORRESPONDENCE.—The following is 
from one whose name is not unknown in Methodist lit- 
erature. Our readers, as well as the editor, will sympa- 
thize with her. We give it place on account of the 
lesson it teaches. What is that lesson? It is this—If 
you would have the people supplied with a literature 
which has its origin outside of the Church, you must 
take a literature in which the peculiarities of the Church 
are ignored. Is the Methodist Church, is any Christian 
Church, prepared for this? We trow not: 

An Author’s Perplexity and Plea.—“Sympathize with 
me, dear Mr. Editor, in some of my late distresses—feel 
for me, brother Methodist, as well I know you can; for 
though my tale is not of escapes from fire and flood, nor 
as moving as Othello’s, yet well I ween it is to me of 
serious import. Hearken then to its narration. 

“Circumstances needless tc relate have rendered it 
expedient that I should write—that is, become an author ; 
and circumstances as unnecessary to dwell on seemed to 
point out other publishers than the ‘Book-Room,’ and 
other periodicals than those strictly under our own super- 
vision. Now it is from this latter apparent necessity or 
expediency that all my sorrows and perplexities have 
arisen; for I am strictly prohibited from writing any 
thing sectarian or denominational. Well, at the first 
glance, there would seem here to be liberty enough, so 
long as the broad fields of a common Christianity were 
left me to explore; but examine more closely, and diffi- 
culties almost insuperable arise. 

“For many years I have been in the habit of writing 
whenever I have had any thing to say, and, accustomed 
to attach more value to the thought than to its expres- 
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sion, have bad no difficulty in communicating my ideas; | 
| son, of the Troy conference. 


but, lo and behold! ‘a change comes o’er the spirit of 
my dream!’ For instance: the other day, in relating a 
supposed event, I had written, ‘On my return from 
class’—as my eye reverted to it I started, run my pen 
through the obnoxious words, and rewrote, ‘On my re- 
turn from prayer meeting;’ this amendment I knew was 
admirable, for all good people have prayer meeting, but 
‘class’ was so denominational! Again: in relating the 
experience of a young man who had been converted while 
kneeling at the altar, I had just changed the first clause 
to ‘found peace’—for I shrunk from ‘obtained a hope’ 
as being, in my estimation, as sectarian as the original 
expression—when I remembered it was Methodistical to 
kneel at the altar. Now, as the incident I was about to 
relate was sober fact, I could not change the clause to 
sitting on the mourner’s bench, nor at an anxious meeting; 
and so my luckless sketch remains in statu quo, waiting 
for a happier inspiration. 

“T have had some demur as to whether I should be 
permitted to offer a full and free salvation; but, as I 
find different denominations using this same phrase, 
though by some erudite process they attach different 
meaniags to this very nomenclature, I have concluded to 
venture it, knowing that it most certainly expresses my 
meaning. As for entire sanctification, I must entirely 
banish this Scriptural, New Testament expression; for 
though, in general, Paul is considered as pretty orthodox, 
yet, upon the whole, it would have been better had he 
omitted a term which gives such wide scope to criticism ; 
and holiness can with more safety be adopted in its 
place. This latter term is quite as dear to me as the 
former, though not quite as definite in describing the 
state to which I would refer; but as so few in this age 
of worldly-mindedness know aught of the results of 
entire consecration, perhaps it matters the less. 

“Now it strikes me that this undenominational writ- 
ing bears a close affinity to’ that diplomacy of Europe, 
which directed that all the correspondence of courts 
should be carried on in the French language, so that 
no one nation should have cause to complain that its 
peculiar terms were laid aside! Doubtless the grande 
nation has descendants or imitators in this our own sage 
and independent republic. 

“O, this un-Methodizing of one’s self, after an experi- 
ence and habit of thirty years, is no easy task—this 
translation of one’s ideas into the vernacular, which, 
after all, is not our vernacular—this hanging up a sen- 
tence and traveling around it, till convinced, by the 
closest scrutiny of ocular demonstration, that there is 
no protuberance, no prominence, no salient point, which 
can betray its origin, its identity, its fraternity! What 
would you advise me to do, Mr. Editor? Can you not 
ex me from my present embarrassment? Do write 
and. me that when the cacoethes scribendi is strong 





upon me, and my feelings are too deeply interested to | 


allow me to shake off these burs of Wesleyanism—do 
write and tell me that you will give me a place in the 
Repository.” 


Premising that we shall always be happy to give the | 


writer a place, we would add, that in many departments 
of literature there aré’wide and useful fields, where the 
laborer may quarry good ore without impinging on any 
one’s peculiar dialectics, 

Rev. T,. B. Pearson.—A friend in a note to us says: 

“ Thegeause of education, as #he Church, has lost a 


noble advocate in the decease of the Rev. T. B. Pear- 
He was a young man of 
much promise. He possessed a highly-cultivated intel- 
lect. His affections and habits were in delightful har- 
mony with the spirit and precepts of the Gospel. A 
pupil and an admirer of the lamented Olin, he drank 
deeply of his spirit. In the educational field he was 
enthusiastic and successful. While President of ‘Hed- 
ding Institute,’ New York, and teaching the sciences, he 
taught the higher principles of law as revealed by the 
prophets and the apostles. In writing to a friend he 
said: ‘I have just returned from our students’ prayer 
meeting, in which I had the pleasure of seeing several 
of my pupils give themselves to God.’ ‘0, the blessed- 
ness of saving souls!’ He hath joined the hosts of the 
redeemed, and another trophy hath been added to the 
conquests of the Savior.” 

A Letter from a Little Girl.—The following letter was 
addressed to “Messrs. Swormstedt and Poe,” but, in the 
course of events, found its way into the editor’s sanctum, 
and somehow flowed along till it has got among our 
excerpta: 

“T want to take the Repository, but I am only twelve 
years old and poor. I always loved to read nice books; 
but since I read some in the Repository I want to be an 
authoress. And if I can get’ to read the Repository, I 
am certain I can learn to make nice pieces. My mother 
can not afford to take it for me and send me to school 
both. And I thought I would make some compositions 
whenever I can spare time from my studies. And if you 
think any of them worthy of a place in your columns, 
you can keep them, and send me the Repository; and if 
not, I wish you could sell them to some other editor, 
and keep the money, and send me the Repository. I 
have a number of little sketches written, and will send 
you two or three as specimens. Do please send me the 
Repository, and I will be quite a little missionary, and 
read it by the bedside of all the invalids in our village, 
and try and get a number of new subscribers too. I 
feel a little ashamed to beg for it. But I want to learn 
to write such pieces as Coates Kinney. I think I could 
walk a great many miles to get to look at Coates Kinney, 
and hear him talk. If I get the Repository, I will be 
very generous, and when I grow older I will send youa 
perfect bundle of pieces. But now I must tell you about 
my little sister Laura. A few days since we were walk- 
ing out, and she was asking a great many questions 
about God being in the sky. But some of the little 
ones who had a ball began throwing, when Laura ran to 
me, exclaiming, ‘O, do not let them throw so high; they 
might hit the good Lord.’ I have also a little brother 
who says a great many funny things. I recollect one 
evening, when ma was preparing him for bed, he stopped 
saying his prayers to inquire if she was sure God heard 
him. She told him she was, and bade him remember 
that God was every-where. ‘Well, ma,’ said he, ‘is God 
in our cupboard? At another time, when playing very 
busiiy, he suddenly left his toys, and ran to ma, exclaim- 
ing, ‘O, ma, ma, where did he get the meat to make us 
out of ? where did God get the meat to make us out of? 
She told him we were made of dust. ‘Well, ma,’ said 
he, ‘did God pound our heads on with a hammer? But 
I will tell you no more of their odd sayings at this time, 
lest I weary your patience; but some other time, if 
you wish it, I can send some more scraps for the Side- 
board.” 
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